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THE EVANGELIZATION OF CITIES. 


a 
| 


HE problem of the salvation of the city life in 
America is causing no end of trouble to the 
thinking men of the times. The fact that the 
present generation of children is largely growing 
up without the ingrained spirit of religion, to- 
gether with the existing “ worldliness” of the 
men and women who are on the scenes of present- 

day activities, makes far-seeing men at times fear that there is 

little hope of the future moral regeneration of our civic life. 
The word “ worldliness” is used to signify that peculiar 

American spirit which is the resultant of the numerous 

agencies of our civilization which may be catalogued under the 

following heads: the striving for wealth, the disruption of 
domestic life, the decaying spirit of reverence for things sacred, 
the eager pursuit after pleasure, the vanishing belief in the sanc- 

tions of the morallaw. All these agencies combine to create a 

typical urban American who follows no religious form, who tries 

to get all he can out of life, and who is legally moral because he 
dreads the consequences of any infraction of the civil law. 

This spirit of worldliness which constitutes the atmosphere 
of our modern city is like a contagion that infects the souls of 
many and poisons their religious life. It is a damp, sunless 
atmosphere, very favorable to the culture of vice germs, and 
very unfavorable to a healthy religious life. It is little wonder, 
then, where this spirit is most rampant, as it is in our great 
cities, there is a gradual decay of church-going, and there are 
loud complaints by earnest church-workers of the growing 
paganism and irreligion of the day. 
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But it is altogether peculiar that the loudest and most 
aggravated complaints come from non-Catholic church-workers. 
The story of empty pews has become a twice-told tale. The 
constant reaching after “sensations” is no indication of a 
steady, healthy life. The violent efforts in census-taking, 
house-to-house visitations, the Baxter Street Jew methods of 
“pulling in,” savor very largely of the futile and fatal struggle 
for life. Mr. Moody was undoubtedly a sincere man as well 
as an earnest missionary, and in his day did not a little to 
awaken the slumbering religious sense of his people; but when 
he attempted, as he did during the last few years of his life, 
to penetrate the dense “worldliness’” of our largest cities, he 
failed completely. He made scarcely a ripple on the surface. 
His voice was as an arrow that was shot through the air and when 
it was gone there was none to mark its path or notice its fall. 

There is even now as we write a shrewdly advertised effort 
to evangelize Brooklyn. The great papers have been enlisted 
in the effort, the theatres have been borrowed for the purpose, 
the street-corners have been utilized in the endeavor, the 
Y. M. C. A. halls have been given over to the movement. 
And what will be the result of the agitation? Not many 
days will have passed after the revival has subsided before 
there will be a cooling of individual fervor, a relapsing from 
personal effort, and a backsliding from church-membership. 
The reason is simply because there is no organization to hold, 
there is no dogmatic life to steady, there is no authoritative 
moral teacher to guide, and finally, there is no satisfying de- 
votional life to constantly attract. Still we cannot but com- 
mend the zeal of the church-workers. If they had an organ- 
ization behind them that was so complete in its detail that it 
could take the child from the mother’s arm, and surround him 
all through life with such safeguards as would:make it difficult 
for him to fall away, they might hope to see some lasting 
results from their labors. 

In the first place, if they are anxious to preserve the 
streams of religious life pure, they will be obliged to begin 
nearer their source, in childhood. If they desire to have these 
same streams flowing full and strong, they must feed them 
from a thousand springs by the wayside as they rush along 
through life. What are the facts? Non-Catholic churches are 
open as a general rule but for an hour during the week, and 
the impressions that are received during this short time are 
easily superlaid or dissipated by the ever-active agencies of 
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the world during the rest of the week. When they do open, 
at the very best the religious impressions are very much di- 
luted. There is little deep-searching prayer, there is less of 
the cultivation of that humble and contrite spirit which makes 
the best soil for the operation of divine grace. There are 
many other things that contribute to make up the powerless- 
ness of the non-Catholic churches to cope with the problems 
of city life. What is the result? The people have turned 
away from the broken cisterns that will not hold the soul- 
satisfying draught. Helen Clark, of the Evangel Band, pub- 
lished figures showing that while there are Protestant churches 
for every fifty-five hundred of the population in Greater New 
York, yet only seven per cent. of people are church members, 
and this is one per cent. less than ten years ago. In the West, 
where there is less respect for time-honored customs, the evil 
reveals itself in more glaring characteristics. In Chicago the 
number of non-Catholic churches that are untenanted all the 
year round is absolutely deplorable. 

But what will become of our city life? Is the spirit of 
religion to die out? Is there no efficient means to regenerate 
the urban masses? The shrewdest social workers are looking 
to the church, which still holds the affections of the people. 
Wherever the agencies of evil are active, it has been the policy 
of the Catholic Church to multiply the helps of religion. She 
instils into the child’s heart during its best years a deep spirit 
of faith, a love for the fundamental principles of morality, a 
reverential respect for authority. She cultivates his conscience 
by means of the confessional. She provides strengthening in- 
fluences to invigorate weak human nature when the season 
of temptation comes. As he enters man’s estate she still 
asserts her claim on him by demanding Sunday attendance at 
Mass, daily prayer, frequent confession. She provides abundant 
extra services at times of missions when the deep-searching 
truths of eternity penetrate the innermost folds of his heart. 
She follows him to the sick-bed, and when death comes again 
calls his mortal remains back to her altar for the last blessing 
and then lays it in the consecrated grave. Her organization is 
effective to keep the delinquent within safe barriers, her hand 
is strong to pick up the fallen, her lash is heavy for the recal- 
citrant, her heart is sympathetic to the weak and the erring. 

The deepest students of our civic problems look to the 
Catholic Church for the regeneration of city life. 
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NATURE-WORSHIP A PAGAN SENTIMENT, 
BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLFY, C.S.P. 


FO conceive of Catholic doctrine as the’ synthesis 
of all truth would be a notion neither false nor 
exaggerated. Whatever the Church fails to teach 
formally, she yet recognizes and rests upon, in so 
“a far as it is true. The laws of nature and the 
principles of art, the dogmas of science and of philosophy, the 
verities of history, ethics, and social studies, all are but divisions 
of a splendid whole—outward expressions of the eternal Un- 
created Truth. And so it happens that every falsity and 
every exaggeration is bound to prejudice in some degree that 
perfect harmony, toward the realization of which the Church’s 
action is ever tending. 





PANTHEISM ROBS GOD OF PERSONALITY. 


It is perhaps to be expected that misunderstanding and dis- 
tortion of a particular truth will recur with a frequency cor- 
responding to the loftiness and beauty and attractive power of 
that truth. Hence the reason why the artist, the philosopher, 
the theologian notice the wonderful persistency of a certain 
class of errors which, exaggerating the loveliness of this fair 
world, would make of it the Ultimate Reality, substituting it 
for the Being who has, indeed, but vested himself therewith as 
with a clinging garment of beauty. 

All through the history of philosophy and religion, from 
Eleatics to modern Hegelians, we cross and recross the trail 
of this error. Now in a materialistic garb, again psychological, 
social, or mystical in form, it pervades the speculations of 
Germany, France, England, and America, as it did the older 
thought of India, Persia, and Greece,—naturally enough, too, 
since the creature, made for God, is ever seeking knowledge of 
him, and in untaught ignorance will frame to itself a divinity 
out of the noblest elements it knows: the round ocean, the 
mighty firmament, or the living mind of man. Thus it ever 
happens that the souls of those who love sweet Nature best 
are most readily deluded into an unreal worship, that because 
it is unreal leaves brain bewildered and heart unsatisfied. 
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It is precisely on account of apparent nobility that the 
pantheistic notion has become so fatally dominant. To wor- 
ship Nature is an instinct strong within the loftiest of our 
race. Adoratiom of the universe seems to be but one remove 
from adoration of its Maker; to be, at worst, but a single step 
downward. In this creed Divine Truth, Divine Goodness, and 
Divine Beauty are still upheld, however vaguely and imper- 
sonally; and after Deism or Calvinism—the systems which re- 
present the world as either ignored or hated by God—we turn 
to this worship of Nature as a refreshing, ennobling, elevating 
alternative. That men should thus react is perhaps, on the 
whole, an encouraging and a welcome sign; but still, though 
their error be only a step distant from truth, that step measures 
a fatal interval—for zt robs God of personality. That this mis- 
take practically identifies religion with atheism, that it stulti- 
fies philosophy, benumbs art, and deadens ethics, is a necessary 
and evident consequence; what is more, it preys upon the 
very flower of human possibilities, man’s power of attaining to 
personal intimacy with Almighty God. 

We have, then, touched upon a serious question of practical 
importance for high and noble natures. To such ideals are as the 
breath of their nostrils. Characteristically honest to whatever 
light is given them, they live and die true to their world-view, 
their philosophy of life; and born for the successful achieve- © 
ment of high resolve, their progress is limited only by the 
falsehood, or obscurity, which bars “the road upward.” Hence 
the Church's concern for them, as being truly her sheep 
strayed from the fold of her Master. 


THE NATURE CULT OF THIS CENTURY. 


Our own century, just ending, perhaps has seen some of 
the fairest fruits of this cult of Nature. In so great an 
abundance have its votaries communicated the results of their 
musings, through the medium of fine literature, high thinking, 
and noble ethics, that many a splendid soul has been won to 
seek in it the solace of that divine unrest which is ever urging 
man toward God. 

With the reaction from the mad individualism of the Revo- 
lution and the unrestrained Idealism of the Critical Philosophy 
came a renewal of the instinctive longing for Divinity, and an 
acknowledgment of the mystic sympathy between man and 
the visible world. Germany, that has played so mighty a ré/e 
in shaping the history of our century, marked the transition by 
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a renascence in poetry, painting, and history, and a rejection 
of morbid religiosity. Romantic realism, so to call it, was 
substituted for lifeless Classicism, and subjective Egoism gave 
way to objective Pantheism, to a passionate worship of the 
outer world. In philosophy, Schelling, the boy-Plato, with a 
fervid poetic imagination and a deeply mystic bent of mind, 
and in letters, Goethe, with his startling assault upon tra- 
ditional models, were influences that colored a whole school 
of writers and made a marked impression on the English- 
speaking world. And near enough to home we have a bril- 
liant representative in the Sage of Concord, Emerson’s poetry 
exhibiting much of that dreamy mysticism which has proven 
attractive to so many of his countrymen. 

None who are sensitive to the bewildering charms of visible 
nature can repress a stirring of sympathy at sound of Emerson’s 
verse. The lyrical magic of the “Ode to Beauty,” utterly 
sensuous, mad with cravings indefinable and the languishing of 
impotent desire, sounds the note of completest devotion to the 
loveliness of 


“The frailest leaf, the mossy bark, 
The acorn’s cup, the rain-drop’s arc, 
The swinging spider’s silver line, 
The ruby in the drop of wine, 

The shining pebble of the pond.” 


We pity the reader capable of ignoring the poetic fervor, 
the soft refinement, the glowing descriptive richness, the 
matchless music of the verses in “ Wood-Notes” and “ May- 
day.” Our language is the richer for the production of these 
verses, and to many a soul, no doubt, they have given intima- 
tions of a lovelier world and purer thoughts than ‘previous ex- 
perience had ever revealed. We can see the poet threading 
autumn thickets and pacing the flower-besprinkled aisles of 
woodland, lifted up in ecstatic thrills of sympathy and love for 
his beautiful mistress the curtains of whose dwelling are raised 
at his approach. The smokeless incense of the Spring, the 
darkling lake, the pendent mountain’s shade, melody of wind, 
and amorous note of bird, we now seek expectantly in scenes 
formerly cold and uninspiring. ‘ Nature is loved by what is 
best in us,” he says. ‘Concerning it no man can affect an 
indifference or incuriosity.”* His garden was the forest ledge 
above banks sloping to the blue lake’s depths. The voice of 


* “Essay on Nature.” 
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the sea was his music morn and eve. The rainbow, and the 
sunset, and the coursing orbs knit his whole world into a glow- 
ing harmony of perfect beauty. 

ELEVATING THOUGH COMFORTLESS. 

Undeniably such thinking is as wholesome as it is lovely. 
The meanest of men becomes less mean and more a man for 
having learned to stand out in the open and face the search- 
ing, summoning, menacing presence of universal Nature. And 
the refining influence of this worship is to be traced in the 
high sentiments and lofty aspiration of men and women who 
love Nature as Emerson loved it. An earnestness, a deep and 
noble solemnity, becomes visible in souls that have cultivated 
this best side of their character; and from a merely human 
standard of excellence their attainment is, perhaps, not to be 
surpassed. But the very nobility of these souls, and their 
capacity for splendid achievements, leaves us with a sense of 
bitter disappointment at their failure to attain to things 
divine; for, after all, earth is not Heaven, man is not the 
Deity, and the great world throbbing with omnipresent beauty 
is the shadow and not the reality of that Infinite One who 
leans forth out of the farthest recesses of being to fire human 
souls with a divine yearning, and win them to Himself. There 
is the sublime realm beyond the ken of the pantheist, who 
knows the Divinity immanent in the world, indeed, but fails to 
recognize the Divinity transcendent. First Cause he can ap- 
prehend; but he is without notion of a Personal God, dwelling 
beyond this visible world, surrounding and surpassing all real 
and possible creatures as a limitless ocean might surround the 
tiniest animalcule contained in one liquid atom of its mass. 

Emerson’s is a grand conception of Nature, we confess, 
but after all it is of Nature, and Nature can never utterly 
satisfy “the best in us.” To be sure we are rapt in wonder- 
ing admiration before the vast universal pattern of things 
which gives us count of “bird, beast, flower, song, picture, 
form, space, thought, and character,” and identifies the weaver 
of the wood-bird’s nest with “the hand that rounded Peter’s 
dome, building better than it knew.” None of us will stop 
short of humble reverence in contemplation of efficient Nature, 
natura naturans, publishing “itself in creatures, reaching from 
particles and spicula, through transformation on transforma. 
tion to the highest symmetries, arriving at consummate re- 
sults without a shock or leap.” But if Efficient Nature be not 
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a personal, free, intelligent God, then it cannot satisfy the 
soul, and we must wander dissatisfied, passing allotted days 
in allotted spheres, and finally dying as dutiful children of 
Buddha, to be blown out in Nirvana, or slip like dewdrops 
into the shining sea. This, then, is the comfortless promise 
held out in the pantheistic philosophy; this the disquieting 
pang that must mercilessly haunt men, though a beautiful 
world lies at their feet supplicating love and worship. 
“ The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best: 
Yawns the pit of the Dragon, 
Lit by rays from the Blest. 
The Lethe of nature 
Can’t trance him again, 
Whose soul sees the perfect 
Which his eyes seek in vain.” 


a 


%* 


No; there is something in man too divine to be contented 
with anything less than Infinite Perfection, and every negation 
of personality, consciousness, or freedom robs the Deity of its 
essential charm. ‘Tis a blessed life, no doubt, 


“When man in the bush with God may meet,’ t 


unless, indeed, it turn out after all that the God encountered 
is only a bush. That gives our adoration pause. Yet the pan- 
theistic notion implies a divinity who is but a bush on a giant 
scale,—at least, in nowise essentially distinguishable from the 
totality of existent creatures. 
“He is the axis of the star, 

He is the sparkle of the spar; 

He is the heart of every creature; 

He is the meaning of each feature; 

And his mind is the sky 

Than all it holds more deep, more high.” ¢ 


“Draw if thou can the mystic line, 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.’’§ 


“And his will is not thwarted; 
The seeds of land and sea 
Are the atoms of his body bright 
And his behest obey.” | 


*“ The Sphinx,”” Emerson. + ** Good-by,” /dzd. t “ Wood-Notes,” /6. 
§ “ Worship,” 76. |‘‘ The World-Soul,” 76. 
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A world that contains nothing beyond what Emerson tells 
us of is, after all, a world dismally incomplete. The very sun- 
shine loses its glitter, and the forest songsters seem less melo- 
dious when not conceived as creatures of a Lord who made 
them and maintains them in being. If Nature’s real glory is 
in the fact that she voices forth Divinity and leads men there- 
unto, her loveliness to any intelligent admirer must ever be 
dependent on the fidelity with which she manifests her Begin- 
ning and End. One might envy the poet able thus to sing: 


“T inhaled the violet’s breath: 
Around me stood the oaks and firs ; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 
Full of light and of deity.” * 


But what sadness would replace our delight did we realize 
he could aspire no further than this most unsatisfying con- 
summation : 
“ Beauty through my senses stole; 
I yielded myself to the perfect whole.” 


Tender and sweet is Nature, beyond the comprehension of 
any man; still she has no capacity to quench the deepest 
yearning of his soul, the instinctive human desire for God. 
With all his poetry, his philosophy, his refined taste, and his 
ardent heart, Emerson’s highest imaginable ideal is infinitely 
below that which commonplace Catholics are encouraged to 
cultivate, and to which not infrequently they attain. The per- 
sonality of God the Father, imaged in its splendor by the 
glorified humanity of Jesus Christ, and knit close to the 
Catholic heart by the indwelling Spirit of Grace—the love and 
pursuit of this ideal transfigures laborer and servant into sera- 
phic worshippers of the One Who Is, and carries them up- 
ward into the ineffable regions of celestial bliss. If purity, 
sublimity, instinct-proven reality be the gauge of poetry and 
mysticism, then the pantheist is but a voiceless infant when 
compared with those whose faith teaches that Jesus, the In- 
carnate God, comes bodily to dwell within them as they kneel 
at the altar-rail. 

The evidences of Christianity are to be sought for else- 
where than in the present paragraph, yet we may for a mo- 
ment insist on the sublime superiority of the Christian idea of 


*‘* Fach and All,” Emerson. 
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God over any that differs from it by the subtraction of the 
personal note. Let us refer to a practical test, a test all too 
likely to come clamoring into the lives of each one of us—that 
of pain. What is deeper, holier, more effective in shaping 
human lives, reaching as it does into the very innermost re- 
cesses of man’s spirit? The hour of pain is the acceptable 
time for the uplifting of our souls, the moment when we can 
make great leaps toward perfection, if properly urged and as- 
sisted. But what sort of consolation or betterment is to be 
gathered from the blind fatalism of nature-worship—Oriental, 
German, or American—when the knees are bowed with grief 
and the heart heavy? 
We are told indeed: 


“IT am a willow of the wilderness, 
Loving the wind that bent me. All my hurts 
My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 
A quest of river-grapes, a mocking thrush, 
A wild-rose, or rock-loving columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds.” * 


But is this true? Antecedently, even we would have said 
that such words must be the offspring of a joyous imagination 
and begotten in the fervor of poetic rapture. As it happens 
we can appeal to an actual experience of the same writer, 
elsewhere recorded. The infinite pathos of his “ Threnody”’ has 
brought tears to many an eye, and remembering pangs to 
many a soul, whose well-beloved are gone, and who can find 
but poor consolation in turning to Nature. When death had 
snatched away his heart’s idol—the son so rich in promise, on 
whom his hopes had centred--then the sorrow-stricken father, 
in unanswered lament, showed all too clearly the quenchless 
frenzy of his grief: 


‘“‘Was there no star that could be sent, 
No watcher in the firmament, 
No angel from the countless host 
That loiters round the crystal coast, 
Could stop to heal that only child, 
Nature’s sweet marvel undefiled, 
And keep the blossom of the earth, 
Which all her harvests were not worth?” 


* ‘** Musketaquid,’’ Emerson, 
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“What does he know who hath not been tried?” asks 
Holy Writ; and many a philosophy of ‘“ sunshine-and-flowers” 
has vanished into thin air at the correcting touch of pain or 
grief. Which one of us, foreseeing the likelihood of woe some 
day entering into our own lives, will be tempted to embrace a 
religion whose last word is the assurance that the blessed dead 
are on their rounds through the “cyclical marvel,” at present 
a bird, a vegetable, or a beast, mayhap? Yet no more com- 
forting prospect can be held up to those for whom love of 
Nature touches the outer margin of positive creed. 


“T that to-day am a pine, 
Yesterday was a bunch of grass.” 


Such may be the song our dead are chanting; such the 
refrain we ourselves shall voice. Pantheist, Buddhist, Material- 
ist, Agnostic will have little to dispute over when in their 
persons shall be realized the doctrine of fatalistic evolution, 
laid down in the “ Essay on Nature.”’ “It is a long remove 
from the granite to the oyster, and farther yet to Plato, and 
the preaching of the immortality of the soul. Yet all must 
come as surely as the first atom has two sides,” * 

Must we not declare it to be a poor, distorted view of 
life which seeks such refuge when confronted by present pain? 
Must we not proclaim it to be a weak philosophy which 
confesses darkness as deep and ignorance as helpless as the 
old Persian cynic’s singing: 


“’Tis all a Chequer-board of Nights and Days 
Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays; 
Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 


“ And that inverted Bowl we call the Sky 
Whereunder crawling coop’t we live and die, 
Lift not thy hands to It for help—for it 

Rolls impotently on as Thou or I.’”’+ 


Mr. Emerson varies the expression of this sentiment, but 
his faith is the same. Indeed, his translations seem to indicate 
that he claimed kinship with Hafiz, Ibn Yemin, and Omar 
Khayyam, and the following is inspired by their Muse: 


* Emerson, + Rubaiydt. 
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“ Alas! the Sprite that haunts us 
Deceives our rash desire; 
It whispers of the glorious gods, 
And leaves us in the mire. 
We cannot learn the cipher 
That’s writ upon our cell: 
Stars help us by a mystery 
Which we could never spell.” 


“ But our brothers have not read it, 
Not one has found the key ; 

And henceforth we are comforted— 
We are but such as they.” * 


The error that we complain of, then, is one of fatal defi- 
ciency. That all this world thrills with divine beauty is a 
welcome truth. That bonds of kinship and sympathy run 
through all the kingdom of life from singing-bird to saint and 
poet, is a corollary of Creation. That he is dull and less 
than human who fails to hear the Voice of God in the music 
of the waters and the majesty of the thunder, to see His might 
in the towering mountain-peak and His beauty in the shy 
floweret and the scarlet songster of the wood—all this is easy 
of admission. But are these things God? Or is there a 
Mighty One who in His wisdom maketh the sun to shine and 
the planets to speed their ordered march,—One who, as truly 
as the best among our race, is a thinking, conscious, loving 
Person, distinct from us, as we, by His decree, are distinct 
from Him? Have wea Father in Heaven, a Father who is 
in the truest sense all that a perfect earthly parent would wish 
to be? Or must we content ourselves with reverence paid to 
a blind force, to a necessary Law, to a God with whom we 
may become identified by annihilation ? 


“Before beginning and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surety sure 
Is fixed a Power divine which moves to good: 
Only its laws endure. 


“It slayeth and it saveth, nowise moved 
Except unto the working out of doom; 
Its threads are love and life; and Death and Pain 
The shuttles of its loom. 


* “ The World-Soul.” 
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“It knows not wrath nor pardon; utter true 
Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs; 
Times are as naught, to-morrow it will judge, 
Or after neta days.” 


“ The Sede is on the lotus! Rise, Great Sun! 
And lift my leaf and mix me with the wave. 
Om mani padmé him, the Sunrise comes! 
The Dewdrop slips into the shining sea!” * 


There is no chance to deny the poetry of this pantheistic 
dream, for it holds fast to the beauty of many a God-born 
truth. Nor are we loath to admit that its ethical system, how- 
ever illogical, is ennobling and inspiring. The last book of the 
Light of Asia, for instance, is replete with sublimest moral 
teaching, and the loftiest of merely human concepts. But the 
Four Noble Truths and the Noble Eightfold Path do not say 
the last word on spiritual doctrine. Neither can any Emer- 
sonian juxtaposition of terms, such as World-Soul, God, Nature, 
Most-High, Pentecost, Beauty, Over-Soul, Holy Ghost, confuse 
the keen-sighted human instinct that searches for the Divine 
Person who gave it being. Sure as the well-aimed arrow seeks 
the mark, the spirit flies to God who made it. Having poetry 
and ethics, it would have real religion too; and growing in 
knowledge of and affection for the great loving Parent of Man, 
the humblest of us will attain to truths and joys that human 
minds could neither originate nor fathom. Recognizing Nature’s 
beauty we go beyond it—a fact that perhaps can be illustrated 
in no better way than by copying a few words which will show 
the kind of poetry to be found in the soul of a Catholic 
mystic : 

HENRY SUSO, THE CHRISTIAN MYSTIC. 

“Now let us remain here awhile, and contemplate the high 
and excellent Master in his works. Look above you and around 
you, look to the four quarters of the world, how wide and 
high the beautiful sky is in its rapid course, and how richly 
the Master has adorned it with the seven planets, each of which, 
with the exception of the moon, is much larger than the earth, 
and how it is beautified by the innumerable multitude of the 
bright stars. Oh! how clearly and cheerfully the beautiful sun 
rises in the summer season, and how diligently he gives growth 
and blessings to the soil; how the leaves and the grass come 

* Light of Asia, Book viii. 
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forth, how the beautiful flowers smile, how the forest, and the 
heath, and the field resound with the sweet airs of the nightin- 
gale and other small birds, how all the animals which were 
shut up during the severe winter come forth and enjoy them- 
selves and propagate their species, how young and old mani- 
fest their joy in merry and gladsome utterances! O tender God, 
tf thou art so loving in thy creatures, how beautiful and delight. 
Jul must thou be in thyself! Look further I pray you, and be- 
hold the four elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and all the 
wonderful things in them, the variety and diversity of men, 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and sea-monsters, all of which cry 
aloud and proclaim the praise and honor of the boundless and 
infinite nature of God! Lord, who doth preserve all this? 
who doth feed it? Thou takest care of all, of everything in 
its own way, of great and small, rich and poor; thou, O God! 
doest it; thou art indeed God.” * 

Between the Divinity worshipped by this man and the God 
adored of Emerson lies an infinite interval, We sum up the 
difference when we say, Personality. A personal God is 
nobler than a mere Law of Nature, even as the purest human 
love is indescribably above the court paid by the wind to a 
swaying rose. True affection and real worship cannot exist 
apart from personality; for such is not the constitution of the 
human heart, ever craving to love some one, and to be loved 
by some one. A personal response, and that alone, can satisfy 
the void which comes to a man when he has consecrated his 
life, given all his substance, utterly extinguished joy and 
desire and the passion of selfishness in his soul. Some one 
who knows and appreciates, some one who sympathizes, some 
one who sings an answering harmony to his cry—this is what 
the lover seeks with a craving quenchless as the thirst of 
fever. The loneliness and the self-sacrifice of his love can 
submerge but never annihilate his sense of personality. A 
person he is, and lower than a person cannot be his equal. 
If not for self, then for some other ferson must he toil and 
suffer. Nor can he live, nor will he die nobly and _ intelli- 
gently, unless his life and death are dedicate to some one. 

This some one the Christian finds in the Reality under- 
lying all effects and manifestations of the visible world, still 
distinct from and superior to them, even as our soul is with 
regard to our garments or our bodily members. The loving 
study of that Reality beneath appearances gives clear convic- 


* Henry Suso. 
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tion of Its Personality. Absolute He is in the sense of Un- 
linited Perfection and Infinite Being, but not in the sense of 
vague and indefinite impersonal Force, or Law. For this 
reison we are justified in representing Him as entitled to the 
hizhest devotion and affection which human souls are capable 
of bestowing--a tribute surely beyond the claim of an imper- 
sonal Thing. Hence the simplicity and the jealously guarded 
purity of that divine communion. between God and man; 
hence the peculiar fulness attaching to the Christian concep- 
tion of Christ, the Incarnate Divinity—though to the faithful 
disciple the Incarnate Christ is no more real than the Invisi- 
ble God. It is a double knowledge and a two-fold love, mak- 
ing completest harmony. “ This is life eternal, to know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” * 

Here we come upon the explanation of those boundless 
extravagances—intelligible only in a lover—which holy men 
and women have manifested in the impassioned ardor of a 
mighty love; they were swept out of themselves into a Presence 
flashing forth His Divine Beauty into their souls, in a face-to- 
face embrace. Then there blazed up in them a great self. 
consuming, rapturous love, something that never could attach 
to a blind law, or a supreme force, nor indeed to any object 
other than a Divine Person, loving and beloved. This, and 
this alone, is a sufficient explanation of the countless series of 
mystics and saints in the Catholic Church, who have deified 
nature and transfigured the world as by the rush of a living 
flame. Their achievements stand as unique, not comparable 
with anything else in the records of human history, for they 
were true Transcendentalists, and not confined by nature. Still 
they did understand the real value of nature; since for the 
mystic the visible creation is ever clothed with an impalpable 
glory, a rich depth of meaning, unsuspected by the mere 
“artist.” To the man of prayer, creatures glow forth as so 
many faint, imperfect images of the Absolute Beauty, every 
lovely sight and sound storing his mind with fresh elements of 
knowledge, and contributing new strength to his conception of 
the ineffable Loveliness of God. The Christian then, and not 
the Pagan, the saint rather than the poet, John the Divine, 
Catherine, Francis, Teresa, in place of Plotinus, Schelling, 
Emerson, Thoreau—such is the exchange suggested by a study 
of Nature in its true relation to Divinity. 


* John xvii. 3. 











RONKONKOMA. 
A beautiful lake in Long Island around which are woven many Indian legends. 


BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


Vs ONKONKOMA! 
Vee In what far Spring or Indian Summer fair 
Fell first thy name upon the evening air? 
Was it some dusky hunter of the wood 
Who named thee thus, as on thy beach he stood, 
Or yet, perchance, some tribesman, bold and free, 
Who knew the tempest-thunders of the sea, 
And, wandering inland, marvelled much to find 
Thy gentle breast untouched by any wind, 
Ronkonkoma ? 





Ronkonkoma! 

When the young moon is up and midnight’s hour 

Has woven round thee her weird, ghostly power, 

Say dost thou see, within thy secret cave, 

The anguished spirit of the love-lorn brave 

Who sought the depths where the dark currents flow— 

Flying to thee for solace of his woe? 

Are the strange risings of thy moonless tide 

His lover's tears for a long vanished bride, 
Ronkonkoma ? 

Ronkonkoma! 

Where, like a diamond, gleams Geneva’s lake 

On prouder shores the silvery waters break: 

’Mid the sweet music of the Irish rills 

Killarney smiles between her emerald hills— 

Yet, tho’ thy charms be not so bravely blown, 

They are no less for being all thine own,— 

They are no less, but sweeter, better far 

That they are calm, as gentle maidens are, 
Ronkonkoma ! 

Ronkonkoma ! 

Not from the lowland sources hast thou sprung: 

No gossip thou with every brooklet’s tongue! 

The hills—the hills thy eager springs supply— 

The granite hills and the o’er-reaching sky. 

So, may thy hidden fountains, coming down 

All undefiled by touch of field or town, 

Tell us our springs of life and joy are stored 

Untainted in the Mountains of the Lord, 
Ronkonkoma ! 
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f ROBABLY nothing more accentuates the pro- 
gress of the age than the marked improvement 
made in modern times in the laying out of 
cities. In Europe—and particularly in London— 
sa the ancient system is to be seen in all its con- 
fasten while in the United States we have the system in its 
perfection. It is not a difficult task in an American city to 
find one’s way about, the very plan and classification of the 
streets being in itself a guide. But in London the reverse is 
true, there being no system in the ground-plan and no index 
in the names of the streets. To the transatlantic visitor the 
highways and byways of the world’s metropolis are a bewil- 
dering puzzle, but when he is confronted with their grotesque 
and apparently meaningless names he registers a profound 
conviction that the people who laid out such a city were stark 
crazy. 
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What in the wide world, he wonders, could have possessed 
the people to give the streets such names as Hangman’s Gains, 
Bull and Mouth, Houndsditch, Spitalfields, Threadneedle-street, 
Budge Row, Rotten Row, Mincing Lane, Gutter Lane, Hang- 
ing Sword Alley, Tripe Yard, and Amen Corner. And when 
on top of this he recalls that the Great Fire of London, in 
1656, started in Pudding Lane and ended at Pie Corner, he 
begins to reckon it a hopeless task trying to give London in- 
telligibility. Really it is outwilding the Wild West, where no 

frontier community 


a] 





[ is complete without 
ee, its Dead Man’s 
Gulch. 


It might at first 
thought be conjec- 
tured that these odd 
street names are the 
result of a_ wild 
levity or a love of 
| the grotesque, but 
such traits do not 
enter into the char- 
acter of the Eng- 
lish. These names 
were bestowed in 
all seriousness and 
with the same gravi- 
—— ati ty are respected to 
ae aes J this day. True, in 

me genie | many instances they 
are corruptions of 
the original title, 
perpetuated by an illiterate populace when printer’s ink was not 
the finger-post to knowledge. And whatever for generations 
has been so is fore-eminently correct with the Londoner, and 
he is totally indifferent as to the why or wherefore. The rest 
of the world, however, is not as incurious, and when it is 
realized that these whimsical street names provide a key to 
much of the history of the world’s greatest city, the study of 
their origin becomes at once both entertaining and instructive. 

Hangman’s Gains, a street near St. Katherine’s Dock, is a 
corruption of Hammes et Guynes, a place near Calais. In the 
East London byway the refugees from Hammes et Guynes 
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sought an asylum when that town was taken from the 
English. Bull and Mouth-street, near the General Post- 
office, derived its name from the historic old coaching 
inn of that designation. Boulogne Mouth was the origin- 
al name, in commemoration of the capture of that har- 
bor by the English in 1544. Houndsditch, now in the 
Jewish quarter, originally stood outside the city wall, and was 
so called because all dead dogs were here cast into a ditch. 
Spitalfields got its name from the fact that that district for- 
merly belonged to the priory of St. Mary Spital. Threadneedle- 
street was originally Three Needle-street, and doubtless derived 
its name from the three needles in the arms of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company, incorporated in 1466, and. whose hall still 
stands in the rear of this busy thoroughfare. 

Budge Row was the place of business of the dealers in 
budge, or sheepskins, while Rotten Row, the fashionable drive- 
way of London, is a corruption of Route du Rot. Mincing 
Lane was once the site of houses belonging to the Minchuns 
of St. Helen. The word is Saxon, and means nuns, but in the 
course of ages it has evolved into Mincing. Mark Lane, famed - 
for its corn exchanges, originally enjoyed the more appropriate 
name of Mart Lane. Of Lane, lately destroyed, used to be 
an enigma to many people who : 
tried to solve the origin of its Ri 
name. The story is this: When ~~>~~ 
the half-witted George Villiers, ; 
second Duke of Buckingham, 
sold York House 
and its grounds 
for building pur- _ 
poses, he stipu- = 
lated that his _ 
name and title _ 
should be per- —=--] 
petuated in the ¢. <! 
names of the 
streets construct- 
ed on his proper- 
ty. Thus we 
have leading off = 
the Strand a »*. 
group of thor- AMS. 
oughfares named es 
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CHAUCER'S ‘‘ TABARD,’”’ OR PLAY-HOUSE, 


respectively George-street, Villiers-street, Duke-street, Of Lane 
(formerly) and Buckingham-street—making George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham. 
Gutter Lane is an inelegant perversion of Guthrum’s Lane, 
and Tripe Yard was originally named after John Strype. 
Fetter Lane got its name from the faitors, or beggars, 
with whom this byway was a favorite place of congrega- 
tion. Two interesting historical characters once lived 
here: Praisegod Barebones, the leather-seller, and his 
brother, Damned Barebones.* Press Yard has nothing 
to do with newspapers, as the name might suggest, but 
commemorates the punishment of pressing to death that, in 
former days, was practised on this spot. Paternoster Row, the 
fountain head of English literature, got its name from its 
rosary-makers and sellers of religious books. Ave Maria Lane, 
Creed Lane, and Sermon Lane are all in the vicinity of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and indicate the same religious source of 
title. Amen Corner was where the street psalm-singers usually 
terminated their perambulations, the “Amen” coming in with 


* The unabbreviated name of this gentleman, as the record of his baptism shows, was 
Mr. If-Christ-had-not-died-I-should-have-been-damned Barebones, 
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mathematical exactness as this corner was reached. Panyer 
Alley is a short cut into Newgate-street, and in the fourteenth 
century was the home of the pannyers, or basket-makers. A 
stone built into the wall of one of the houses has the carved 
figure of a boy sitting on a wicker basket, and beneath it is 
the inscription : 
“When ye have sought the citty round 
Yet still this is ye highest ground. 
August ye 27, 1688.’ 


Hanway-street was named after Jonas Hanway, who was dis- 
tinguished for being the first man in London to carry an um- 





brella; at that time, 1750, it was considered an article only 
for women. Pall Mall derives its name from Paille-Maille, a 
French game introduced into England by Charles II., and 
often played on this site by the king and his courtiers. And 
so we might go on through hundreds of * 
curious street titles with which London 
abounds. 

Still more curious and interesting, how- 
ever, are the old inn and tavern signs. 
Before numbers were given to houses 
every tradesman had his symbolic sign 
swinging over his door, by which he was 
known more than by his name. A per- 
son did not inquire for Mr. Smith the 
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INTERIOR OF THE LEATHER BOTTLE INN, 
mercer, for there might be a dozen such, but for the sign of 
the Golden Fleece. On the same principle heraldry came into 
use among the nobility, as a means of distinguishing one family 
from another of the same name. Richard II. adopted the 
White Hart as his emblem, Richard III. the Blue Boar, Ed- 
ward IV. the Three Swans, the House of Lancaster selected 
the Red Rose as its symbol, and the House of York the White 
Rose. The various companies and guilds also had their signs 
and insignia, and from these as much as from the armorial 
bearings of the nobility the early innkeepers chose subjects for 
their sign-boards, always with an eye to what was popular and 
likely to draw trade. Thus we have the “ Elephant and Castle,” 
symbol of the Cutlers’ Company; the “ Bull and Crossed Axes,” 
the arms of the Butchers’ Company; the ‘“ Wheatsheaf,” the 
Bakers’ Company; the “ White Horse,” symbol of the present 
reigning House of Hanover, and the ‘White Lion,” of 
| Edward III. The sign of the “Adam and Eve” tavern 
/ shows the parents of the race with an apple passing be- 
i}; tween them, the device being the arms of the Fruiter- 
ers’ Company. The “Green Man,” mentioned in the 
Roxburghe Ballads, is of doubtful origin, but said to 
be an adaptation of the “Green Man and Still,” the 
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escutcheon of the Distillers. Biblical and mythological char- 
acters have contributed generously to the London tavern 
signs. There are innumerable Angels in every variation, from 


“white” to “dark” and from “sleeping” to “flying.’’ Fleet ¥ 
Street once boasted of a “ Devil's Tavern,” a favorite resort ~ 


with Ben Jonson, and largely patronized by the lawyers of 
the neighborhood, whose office doors in conse- 
quence often bore the very appropriate legend, 
“Gone to the Devil.” The “Flying Horse” is but 
the popular conception of Pegasus, while the sign 
EA of the “ Two Spies,” the men bearing between them 

a huge bunch of grapes, interprets its own origin. 

Amusing cases are to be met with where the characters of 
sign-boards have been misconceived, the error being perpetu- 
ated to this day. The famous tavern on Ludgate Hill, where 
Sir Christopher Wren often presided with friends, was origin- 
ally designated the “Swan and Harp,” symbol of the Com- 
pany of Musicians. The skill of the artist, however, was in- 
adequate to the conception, and the unlettered public inter- 
preted the sign, ‘Goose and Gridiron,” which name the tavern 
still bears. The “Angel and Steelyards” was a misconception 
of the well-known figure of Justice, and the “Bull and Bed- 
post” had for its justification a bull fastened to a stake to be 
baited. The “Bag o’ Nails” was originally the Bacchanals, 
while “Peg and Wassail” was translated into “ Pig and Whis- 
tle.’ The odd sign “Queer Door” had its origin in “Cour 
Doré,” meaning Golden Heart, and 
“Cat and Fiddle” owes its exis- 
tence to the English conception 
of Caton Fidéele, the faithful cat. 
Probably the worst case of vulgar 
perversion is that where “Goat 
and Compasses’’ evolved out of 
the saying, ‘‘God Encompasseth 
Us,” a once popular sign of mo- 
nastic origin. 

There are a number of signs 
that defy all attempts at explana- 
tion. The origin of such names as 
the ‘Bombay Grab,” the 
22> “‘ Moonrakers,”’ the “ Q in 

™ the Corner,” the “ Whis- 
tling Oyster,” and the 
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“ Essex Serpent” 
must ever remain 
a mystery. On 
the other hand 
we have legends 
that are perfectly 
intelligible and 
unpolluted, such 
as the “ Catherine 
Wheel,” commem- 
orating the mar- 
tyrdom of St. 
Catherine on the 
wheel; the 
“Crown and An- 
chor,” suggesting 
the navy; the 
“Crossed Keys,” 
indicating the 
keys of St. Peter 
and the Pope; and the “‘ Daniel Lambert,” perpetuating the 
memory of the—at one time — fattest man in London, who 
weighed 53 stone, or 742 pounds. The “Quiet Woman” is 
self-explanatory with the accompanying picture of a decapi- 
tated female, while the meaning of “Man Laden with Mis- 
chief” becomes clear when we observe him chained to a woman 
with the word “ wedlock” on the padlock. The “ Turk’s Head” 
tavern, where the Literary Club, founded by Dr. Johnson and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, held its meetings, was so named from 
the number of Turks residing in the neighborhood. 

An old and famous inn is the “ Mother Red Cap Inn.” 
The sign-board formerly bore the old woman’s portrait with a 
scarlet hood over the head and shoulders, and beneath it the 
following lines: 
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HOCKLEY-IN-THE-HOLE, CLERKENWELL, 


“Old Mother Red Cap, according to her tale, 

Lived twenty and a hundred years by drinking this good ale; 
It was her meat, it was her drink, and medicine beside; 

And if she still had drunk good ale, she never would have died.” 


Such incongruities as the “Fox and Seven Stars,” the 
“Three Nuns and Hare,” the “Sun and Thirteen Cantons,” 
the “ Angel and Cucumber,” the “Salutation and Cat,” and 
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the ‘“‘Crow and Horseshoe” appear at first sight to be beyond 
the possibility of rational explanation. But when it is pointed 
out that it was a custom with the innkeeper moving from one 
house to another to combine the signs of both, in the hope of 
retaining his old as well as new customers, the duplication of 
sign legends is easily comprehended, and becomes no more 
ridiculous than in the case where two American newspapers 
consolidate. 

While many of the famous old taverns still stand as of 
yore, a great number’ have disappeared before the ruthless 
march of improvements, but happily the old sign-boards have 
largely been preserved. In the Guildhall Museum of London 
Antiquities the greater number of these are on exhibition, in- 
cluding the famous “ Boar’s Head,” the Eastcheap tavern kept 
by Dame Quickly, once so dear to the heart of Falstaff. 
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WALTER PATER: A STUDY. 
BY REV. A. D. MALLEY. 


*LTHOUGH judicious critics are slow to admit 
that any one author can be taken as a mirror of 
his times, yet the late Walter Pater may be 
selected as the best representative of that grow- 
ing school of English littérateurs who have de- 
voted themselves to subtle appreciations of sensations arising 
from contact with the beautiful and to the expression of them in 
exquisite language. For Pater, as well as for his model in style, 
Flaubert (model at least in regard to conscientiousness), out of 
the many possible words for one idea there is but one word 
that fits exactly, which word must be sought with most pains- 
taking care, and when found this serves as a mysterious con- 
nective between the minds of the author and reader, starting 
in the latter what Pater calls “brain waves,” cognate ideas 
and sensations which in loose and slipshod selection of words 
would otherwise lie dormant. The French writers have always 
devoted this care to their exquisite prose. “A word is a 
human being, a soul,” said Hugo; or rather, when the right 
word comes glowing from one soul into another it is charged 
with life and partakes of the personality of the writer or 
speaker, truly clothed with that mind-stuff Clifford dreamed of 
in his atomistic philosophy. 





THE ART OF SELECTING WORDS. 


A delicate selection of words is, then, the whole art of 
Pater. He looked out on this world rather lazily; it was to 
him a multicolored spectacle of pleasure with varied interests 
and passions. Within himself he beheld another world, sensa- 
tions evoked, which were fleeting, tangled, complex. A word 
seizes, clarifies, describes these transient feelings, and therefore 
a word was sought with all the care a jeweller bestows in the 
selection of rarest gems. As a consequence his style has 
sweetness, harmony, color; not the concentrated robustness of 
Flaubert, for the temperament of the master was widely diver- 
gent from that of the pupil, but the calm, reflected sensations 
of an aristocrat of art, subtly zsthetic, clothing his thought in 
phrases of chastened pontifical dignity. 
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Such exquisiteness renders Pater fastidious, academic, im- 
patient of the wish; he would have a cult, not general admira- 
tion. There was something higher than popularity which he 
strove for—his own approval. As a necessary consequence of 
such a self-centred standard of judgment, he is often relative 
and elusive. But his sensations are of the keenest importance 
to himself; the “ jewel flame of life” must be kept burning at 
the greatest intensity. The whole world, physical, spiritual, 
affords material; it is to seek the most delicate, to know the 
more complex, to become perfect by gazing on beautiful forms. 
Beauty can be seen in all things, from the natural sensuous 
enjoyment of ancient Greek life to the Christian ascetic in his 
cell, striving to subdue the flesh, yearning to lead on earth 
the life of the angels. As a psychologist he would analyze 
simply for the sake of analysis; not to pass judgment, for 
that, according to him, is the province of the moralist. 

This devotion to beauty wherever found won for Pater the 
title of “hedonist,” a term he hated to find in descriptions of 
himself, as it led the people, he said, to believe him something 
bad or uncanny. But he truly had won the title. His philoso- 
phy of life would .do away with all hard-and-fast rules of 
morality, making pleasure or beauty the sole criterion of action. 
He was indeed, as he prided himself, a modern Greek. Not 
an ancient one, for between himself and Aristippus there is a 
whole world. How can one be a- follower of the school of 
Cyrene, even if he would? It is impossible for such men to 
eliminate from their personality nearly nineteen centuries of 
Christian training. Our religion has so revolutionized man’s 
thoughts in regard to life and death, and relations with another 
world have so convinced him in regard to sin and judgment, 
and the life to come is so intimately interwoven in the very 
warp and woof of modern society, and its customs, laws, and 
language itself penetrate the mind through so many hidden 
and unobserved avenues, that it is utterly impossible for the 
modern hedonist to enter with unremorseful buoyancy into the 
unreflecting sensuousness of the Greek. The whole modern 
world lies under the shadow of the Cross; men cannot escape 
it, nor close their eyes to it. Hence, when this is attempted, the 
inevitable note of sorrow is heard. As Catholics we must 
often have wondered at the prevailing sadness that tinges, or 
rather permeates, all literature not our own. We do not very 
well understand it; our own lives have sorrows enough, but 
we are so buoyed up by the great old faith that the expres- 
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sions of sadness, gloom, mystery, unrest, which we come across 
in the newspaper, read in the novel or poem, awaken in us 
only a vague sympathy, but more wonderment. We can never 
fully realize the state of the souls of those who are in darkness 
but hesitate to come towards the light, or the terrible and 
grim misery of the others who deliberately turn their back on 
the light and walk towards the valley and the shadow. 

So also with the other questions which were once uncertain: 
Whence came we? Where are we going? How do we enter 
into relationship with God? Revelation has answered, though 
reason itself can answer somewhat, so that it is impossible to 
doubt now in the same frame of mind as they did in the days 
of Pyrrho or Lucian. A modern Epicurean and sceptic differs 
from the ancient in kind, not degree; he has had Moses and 
the prophets. 


HEDONISM TRACEABLE TO KANT. 


This modern hedonism of Pater, however, seems to owe its 
origin, not so much to a deliberate wish to throw aside Chris- 
tianity and its restraints, but rather to the influence of German 
subjectivism propagated by the doctrines of Kant. According 
to him, the judgment has been deceived by the information con- 
veyed through the medium of the senses. They reported to him 
that substances existed outside himself, that he could rely on 
their permanency and trust implicitly to the truths deduced from 
* them; but when he examined closely, when he strove to verify 
these observations, he was convinced that outside realities re- 
solved themselves into mere sensations, and these were found 
at last to be only modifications of the sentient personality. 
How, then, could he ever be sure that anything did exist out- 
side himself, since he knew it only by a modification of him- 
self, and never as it was in itself? Thus what was hitherto 
permanent begins to crumble into instability, truth becomes 
relative and subjective, things lose their individuality, or are 
resolved into manifestations of some one force which is 
supreme. The only things, then, that we can be certain of are 
sensations; let sensations, then, be as exquisite as possible, 
concludes the hedonist. 

Kant’s doctrine of Beauty found in the Critigue of /udg- 
ment, namely, that “the judgment of taste is not a judgment 
coming from scientific rules, and therefore does not pertain to 
logic, but it is wsthetic, that is, the determining principle is 
purely subjective,” has been adopted by many or by most of the 
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literary men in Paris and London, and therefore spreads the 
influence of scepticism and hedonism in polite circles. Flau- 
bert, who is perused day and night by those who would attain 
force and grace of style, makes one of his characters exclaim 
dramatically, yet summing up succinctly the whole system: 
“The necessity of thy reason, does it not create the law of 
things? Do not things become known to thee only through 
the intermediary of thy mind? Like a concave mirror, she 
defaces objects, and all means are lacking to thee for obtain- 
ing truth. Form is perhaps naught else but an error of thy 
senses, substance but a vain dream of thy thought, and beyond 
thyself there is—Nothing!"’ It is to Germany, and not to 
Greece, we owe modern scepticism; Pater, like so many others, 
adopted these views, concerning himself simply with sensations 
arising from contact with the beautiful, and hence only a 
superficial agreement can be found in him with the old philoso- 
phers of the Garden. 
HIS GREAT STUDY OF. LIFE. 

This mixture of Christian training, modern psychology, 
ancient love of beauty, are welded together in his great study 
of life, Marius the Epicurean. The work is really a master- 
piece, the only example of its kind in English. It has the 
same effect upon one as a piece of pure Greek art; yet with 
an after-feeling of sombreness which comes from a Jost Chris- 
tian hope. Yet Greece too had something of this gloom; 
there are her epitaphs that cry to us across the ages, with 
their great burden of woe: “‘O thou who readest this rejoice, 
rejoice in life! After this there are no more smiles, nor joys, 
nor bright laughter!” ‘Friend, hearken unto my counsel; 
prepare the cup for wine, crown thy head with the rose; be- 
hold, all else comes to naught. Thou must sink into horrible 
night, eternal exile, a subterranean sleep!’ Greece had not 
yet been instructed; modern hedonism has the greater sin. 

In Marius Pater expressed his ideal of the human being: 
a youth, high-born, chaste, priestly, cultured; a flush of the 
world about him through his subdued Epicureanism. An un. 
finished life, with the subtle charm of leaving the reader’s in- 
tellect unsatisfied, provoked towards more serious speculation. 
And the style of the work suits accurately this conception: it 
is chaste, polished, austere; yet again, in places, delicately 
flushed. The advice which Marius’ monitor gives him when he 
asks for a rule of life is Pater’s advice to the world: “If thou 
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wouldst have all about thee like the colors of some fresh pic- 
ture, be temperate in thy religious motions, in love, in wine, 
in all things, and be of a peaceful heart with ‘thy fellows. 
Keep the eye clear by a sort of exquisite personal alacrity and 
cleanliness, extending even to the dwelling place; discriminate 
ever more and more fastidiously, select form and color in 
things from what is less select; meditate much on beautiful 
visible objects—on objects, more especially those connected 
with the period of youth—on children at play in the morning, 
the trees in early spring, on young animals, on the fashions 
and amusements of young men; to keep ever near if it were 
but a single choice flower, a graceful animal, a sea-shell, as a 
token and representative of the whole kingdom of such things; 
to avoid jealousy in thy way through \the world, everything re- 
pugnant to sight; and, should any circumstance tempt thee to 
a general converse in the range of such objects, to disentangle 
thyself from that circumstance at any cost of place, money, or 
opportunity!” This advice is, of course, beautiful; but it is 
the advice of decadence—too refined to be vigorous or healthy. 
It enervates; it is the soft Companion with his baths and his 
perfumes. Nevertheless it must be confessed Pater’s mind is 
strong and masculine; he never trips daintily over a problem, 
but strives to sound the bottom. His tastes, though, are thor- 
oughly feminine, delicate, keenly sensitive to the rarest opales- 
cent shade in either thought or object. He would catch even 
the filmiest, most evanescent feeling and give it its proper ex- 
pression; a labor, of which the engraver blowing off invisible 
grains of dust from the finished gem is the ideal. 


ONCE A CATHOLIC. 


A mind of this kind cannot be judged by the same stand- 
ards we would apply to a Macaulay; it sets its own standards, 
and must be appreciated in its own settings. Pater’s family 
was once Catholic; he himself was baptized in the church, 
but fell away through dilettanteism. It is interesting to 
note the Catholic purity which permeates all his pictures and 
which he reads into the old paganism: ‘ Early on that day 
the girls of the farm had been busy in the great por- 
tico, filling large baskets with flowers plucked short from 
branches of apple and cherry, then in spacious bloom, to strew 
before the quaint images of the gods, Ceres and Bacchus and 
the yet more mysterious Dea Dia, as they passed through the 
fields, carried in their little houses on the shoulders of white- 
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clad youths, who were understood to proceed to their office 
in perfect temperance, as pure in soul and body as the air 
they breathed in the firm weather of that early summer-time. 
But for the monotonous intonation of the liturgy by the 
priests, clad in their strange, stiff, antique vestments, and bear- 
ing ears of green corn upon their heads, secured by flowing 
bands of white, the procession moved in absolute stillness, all 
persons, even the children, abstaining from speech after the 
utterance of the pontifical formula, Favete linguis!” 

This yearning in his blood, as it were, for the faith of his 
fathers finds full vent in his wonderful description of the Mass 
as it was celebrated in the second century: “ For the silence 
—silence amid those lights of early morning to which Marius 
had always been constitutionally impressible, as having in them 
a certain reproachful austerity—was broken suddenly by re- 
sounding cries of Kyrie eleison! Christe eleison! repeated al- 
ternately, again and again, until the bishop, rising from his 
chair, made sign that this prayer should cease. But the voices 
burst out once more presently, in richer and more varied 
melody, the men, the women, and children, the deacons, the 
people, answering one another somewhat after the manner of 
a Greek chorus. Certain portions of bread and wine were 
taken into the bishop’s hands; and thereafter with an increas- 
ing mysticity and effusion the rite proceeded. It might have 
been thought the business, the duty or service of young men 
more particularly, as they stood there in long ranks, and in 
serene and simple vesture of the purest white—a service in 
which they would seem to be flying for refuge, as with their 
precious, their treacherous and critical youth in their hands, to 
One, yes! one like themselves, who yet claimed their worship— 
a worship, above all, in the way of imitation. Adoramus te 
Christe, quia per crucem tuam redemisti mundum!”’ 


HIS RELIGIOUS INSTINCTS NEVER EDUCATED. 


Yet notwithstanding this devotional tendency in many of 
Pater’s works, a tendency which we cannot help feeling is some- 
what akin to the Catholic, a legacy from his forefathers, yet it 
is only superficial, for he holds himself aloof from the really 
great religious problems. “The fire so bright, the love so 
sweet, the unction spiritual,” are no longer his. Modern culture 
has taken from him the true beauty of childhood faith, nor 
has it left upon him the scars of much questioning and search- 
ing after God, whom to seek is to find—scars which are manly 
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and honorable; but rather, it has left him the vacancy of 
worldliness, moral triviality, and the sad, wistful lassitude of the 
baffled seeker after pleasure. Compare the death-scenes of the 
wayward, brilliant pagan, Flavius, and the _half-converted 
Christian, Marius: ‘“ But at length delirium, symptom that the 
work of the plague was done and the last resort of life yield- 
ing to the enemy, broke the coherent order of words and 
thoughts; and Marius, intent on the coming agony, found his 
best hope in the increasing dimness of the patient’s mind. 
No longer battling with the disease, he seemed as it were to 
place himself at the disposal of the victorious foe, dying pas- 
sively, like some dumb creature in hopeless acquiescence at 
last. At length, about daybreak, he perceived that the last 
effort had come with a revival of mental clearness, as Marius 
understood by the contact, light as it was, in recognition of 
him there. ‘Is it a comfort,’ he whispered then, ‘that I 
shall often come and weep over you?’ ‘Not unless I be 
aware, and hear you weeping !’”’ 

Flavius had enjoyed life as the pagans did; Marius, his 
friend, had restrained himself, living a life half in accordance 
with the maxims of the Stoics, and then again following the 
Epicureans,—yet good, to all seeming, “ anima naturalite 
Christiana,’ declared Pater. His death, nevertheless, was 
neither better nor worse; “‘ It was after a space of deep sleep 
that he awoke amid the murmuring voices of the people who 
had kept and tended him so carefully through his sickness, 
now kneeling around his bed; and what he heard confirmed in 
the then perfect clearness of his soul the inevitable suggestion 
of his own bodily feelings. He had often dreamt he was con- 
demned to die, that the hour, with wild thoughts of escape, 
was arrived; and waking, with the sun all around him, in 
complete liberty of life, had been full of gratitude for his 
place there, alive still, in the land of the living. He read 
surely, now, in the manner, the doings of these people, some 
of whom were passing out through the doorway, where the 
heavy sunlight in very deed lay, that his last morning was 
come, and turned to think once more of his beloved. Often 
had he fancied of old that not to die on a dark or rainy day 
might itself have a little alleviating grace or favor about it. 
The people about his bed were praying fervently Abi! Abi! 
Anima Christiana! In the moments of his extreme helplessness 
their mystic bread had been placed, had descended like a 
snow-flake from the sky, between his lips. Gentle fingers had 
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applied to hands and feet, to all those old passage-ways of the 
senses, through which the world had come and gone, a medi- 
cinal oil. It was the same people who, in the gray, austere 
evening of that day, took up his remains and buried them 
secretly, holding his death, according to their generous view in 
this matter, to have been of the nature of a martyrdom; and 
martyrdom, as the church had always said, was a kind of 
sacrament with plenary grace.” 

Modern hedonism is at the bottom hopeless also; the old 
Greek inscriptions could still be carved over its graves. Yet, 
if we mistake not the signs, this theory of life is being rapidly 
adopted by the cultured classes here in America. A prevailing 
conviction of God’s presence to us, of his gracious intents and 
purposes working in and through our best thoughts and en- 
deavors, is by no means characteristic of the times. Rather 
there is the growing acquiescence that he is unknowable, and 
that man’s desire for communication with the spiritual world 
can never be hardly more than 


“ The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow.” 


To define God is to put limits to him, they say, and the moral 
order is not absolute for all times and all places. But the 
man who first wishes for a thesis proving the existence and 
nature of the Deity before he condescends to worship, and the 
man who desires to have the moral order proven absolute be- 
fore he will restrain himself, have both committed spiritual 
suicide, and will never obtain the overwhelming answer. These 
facts are a Divine consciousness within us, they are “the light 
which illumineth all men coming into this world.” Struggle to 
do away with them, and you commit the unpardonable sin 
against the light; the punishment thereof is darkness, intellec- 
tual and moral. Hedonism will ever have the aspect of the 
sad Ophelia crowned with her wild flowers, “ fennel, rue, and 
columbine,” wandering in pathetic solitudes—babbling. 
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BETROTHED. 


BY MRS E. W. LATIMER. 


f APA, what was your most interesting and impor- 
tant case?” asked Judge Marlowe’s youngest 
son, at the judge’s Christmas table, spread for 
4 three generations, glittering with silver and cut 
Mma? ~ glass, and weighted with good cheer. 

*““My practice, George, has not been among interesting 
cases. It has been chiefly connected with patents and prop- 
erty. No case ever interested me so much as a little incident 
to which I indirectly owe my present prosperity and this feast 
of good things, since the great case that first brought me into 
notice at the bar was put into my hands by the Italian em- 
bassy at Washington. Up to that time I had not been pros- 
perous in my profession. I was making my way upward very 
slowly. Your mother and I had a large family to educate and 
to provide for. We could not afford to live in New York, 
so I took a house at Yonkers, and went backwards and for- 
wards to my business every day. 

“You older ones, my children, recollect Kathleen, our 
maid servant, who came to us about twenty-five years ago. 
She left us, George, when you were a little fellow. She was 
what is called amongst her people ‘country born’; that is, 
her father and mother were Irish, and she herself was a 
Romanist—very devout. Indeed, 1 am not sure that I ever 
saw religion so permeate a whole life as hers. She had been 
brought up in some orphan school; she came to us without 
friends, and she adopted us as her family, though she never 
swerved ‘one jot or one tittle’ from fidelity to her religion. 
Though one with us in everything else, her religious life she 
led apart, never obtruding her opinions or the practice of her 
duties; but their influence was felt in every act of faithful 
service. Your mother never knew her to slight anything, nor 
to forget anything. Her whole life was one of obedience, 
faithfulness, and satisfaction. 

“She attended a Roman Catholic chapel in Yonkers, where 
the priest, as we always heard, was a good man. He was an 
Italian by birth, but spoke excellent English. He was the 
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true cur¢, who concerned himself little about things outside of 
his flock, but adopted all the cares and interests of those 
within his care. However, as I said, Kathleen kept her re- 
ligious life to herself, and we rarely heard the name of Father 
Fortano. 

“At last your mother fancied she observed a change in 
Kathleen. There had come into our ‘neighborhood a new 
shoemaker—Pietro, an Italian. We thought he must be under 
the patronage of Father Fortano, for Kathleen was his first 
customer. One day he kneeled before her on the kitchen 
floor and took her measure. The next Sunday she tripped to 
Mass in a-dainty pair of patent leather shoes. 

“Pietro’s dark hair, regular features, brilliant eyes, soft 
voice, refined manners, and guitar made him a very different 
person from the sleek tradesmen, mechanics, and Irish laborers 
of our neighborhood, among whom had hitherto lain Kath- 
leen’s prospects of matrimony. 

“The very fact of possessing such pretty shoes seemed to 
rouse in her an instinct of refinement. She learned to dress 
herself—not in vulgar finery, but with those simple arts by 
which we sometimes recognize the first gleams of a new happi- 
ness. 

“The shoemaker had his dwelling near our house, and, 
after the fashion of his own land, he often brought his tools 
and work-bench into the open air. He used to watch Kathleen 
as she went about our yard busying herself with her various 
household duties; and sometimes they exchanged a few sen- 
tences over the privet hedge. On Sundays he generally con- 
trived to join her on her way to Mass, and to see her home 
after it was over. But Kathleen’s conscientiousness never al- 
lowed her to linger in his company, and when she came back 
happy to her household work, with a flavor of the pleasure she 
had tasted still lingering about her, she always seemed more 
earnest, humble, faithful, and thoughtful; more anxious to 
minister to all the family, and to make the children happy 
Your mother used to say afterwards that Kathleen’s happy 
moments had never been lost time. 

“One day the colored boy who did our chores was absent, 
and Kathleen had to bring up from the spring the water for 
her washing. Pietro saw her coming with the water-pails, and, 
on her second journey to the little spring-house, he leaped over 
the privet hedge and came to help her. 

“* Bella Catarina,’ he said, ‘this task is too much for you. 
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If it depended upon me, you should never carry a heavy 
water-pail again.’ 

“ Kathleen. smiled as the young fellow spoke, and turned 
away her head. -Her heart beat fast; but it was washing day. 
She could not stop even to hear her own praises from him. 

“Taking the pail out of her hand, he continued: ‘If you 
were my wife, Catarina, I would not let you tire yourself with 
anything any more.’ 

“«Vour wife?’ she said. ‘Oh! no. You know too much; 
you are too much above me; too good, too different from the 
rest, to think of me. You know I don’t know anything; I 
have no friends; I have laid by very little money.’ 

“They were almost up to the wash-house by this time. 
She held out her hand for the water-pail. Pietro retained it 
for a moment, as he whispered: ‘ Bella Catarina mia, I love 
you, and if you will only smile upon my hopes we will be 
married.’ 

“Oa hearing these words she hurried rapidly into her 
wash-room. 

“ Kathleen was one of those meek who inherit the earth 
without ever having thought that they deserve good fortune. 
Her great joy struck her with astonishment as a thing too 
good for her. 

“She had no time until her work was done to brood over 
her happiness. She went on with her washing. The clothes 
were whiter than ever that day as a thank-offering to the God 
who had sent such joy into her experience. Kathleen was 
truly, earnestly, rapturously in love. 

“During that busy day nothing but the tender wistfulness 
in her brown eyes betrayed her secret, but when night came 
and she sat sewing in her nursery, surrounded by the cribs of 
sleeping children, she became greatly moved. She wept, she 
prayed. She thought, How would her mistress bear to part 
with her? She knew her to be very delicate; she foresaw how 
the little children would trouble her. They all dearly loved 
their Kathleen. Suppose some rough, unfaithful woman should 
replace her in the family? . . . But then came the idea of 
being wife to Pietro, and that thought subdued everything. 

“She was anxious to speak with your mother the next 
day before things went further. She could not be easy with- 
out her sanction to her happiness, and Heaven’s too. She 
got up before daylight and knocked at our chamber door, to 
say that if your mother pleased she would like to go to church 
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that morning. In the little chapel at Yonkers—as she told 
your mother afterwards when trouble came—she knelt before 
the high altar and asked God’s blessing on her happiness and 
his direction in the new life that seemed before her. Then, 
crossing herself, she rose, and got home before the rest of us 
were stirring. 

“ All that morning she went about thinking over the little 
speech it was so difficult to manage in words. Unfortunately, 
your mother had company that day, and Kathleen could not 
get a chance to have any conversation with her. 

“Pietro stood watching about dusk beside the privet hedge. 
All Kathleen would do was to shake her head and say: ‘I 
have not been able to speak to her.’ 

“lhe next day, however, with many blushes and great em- 
barrassment, she told her story. 

“« And so you want to leave me?’ said her mistress. 

“*Oh! dear madam, it makes me cry every time I think 
of it’; and the tears began to flow until your mother said: 
‘It is all as it should be, Kathleen. He seems an _ honest, 
steady man. You must judge if he will make you happy. You 
will live next door to us, you know, and will hardly be parted 
from me and from the children. I shall give you all your 
house linen, and, when your marriage comes, your wedding 
supper.’ 

“When I came home that night your mother told me, and 
I went to see Pietro. I was very much pleased with him. He 
had a good trade, and had saved some money. It seemed to 
be a love match, supplemented by all other good and pleasant 
things. 

“The engagement soon became known in the village, and 
Kathleen had to stand many rough jokes, though her modest. 
reserve and the retired life that she had always lived spared 
her a good deal of pleasantry that would have displeased 
Pietro and have jarred upon her delicacy. 

“One day on board the boat coming up from New York I 
met Father Fortano. I began to talk to him about Kathleen 
and Pietro. I asked him what he knew about the antecedents 
of the young Italian. ‘ Nothing,’ he said. ‘He is from a vil- 
lage near Florence. I come from a small town in Romagna; 
but I have great confidence in Pietro. He is an honest 
man,’ 

“He strikes me so,’ I replied, ‘but I thought you would 
know more about him.’ 
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“«*So I do—so I do—in one sense,’ he replied; ‘but I rely 
most on what he has told me of himself and on my own im- 
pressions.’ 

““Tt might be as well to write and inquire about him in 
the place where he once lived in Italy,’ I suggested. 

“* True—true,’ said Father Fortano, ‘I will write to the 
curate tof the parish he belonged to, or to the jpodesta of his 
village.’ 

“* How soon will you get an answer?’ I said. ‘ Will it 
come before the time fixed for the marriage ?’ 

**Oh, certainly; I presume so. They need not be married 
till the week before Advent. But,’ he added, as we parted, ‘I 
have much experience in character, and I am quite sure Pietro 
is un galantuomo.' 

“The more we saw of Pietro the more we were all of the 
pinion of Father Fortano. His pleasant voice, his broken 
English, and his guitar were now often in our kitchen. A new 
girl to replace Kathleen had come to live with us, and was 
learning her duties. The shoemaker’s little cottage had been 
fitted up. Each one of your brothers and sisters was busily 
engaged, in secret, preparing wedding presents for the bride 
and bridegroom, and in the bustle of the marriage prepara- 
tions and in the confidence that she would still live within 
sight of our nursery windows, much of the pain of parting 
was removed. 

‘‘The wedding had been fixed for November 23. In the 
Roman Catholic Church there are no marriages in Advent. 
Father Fortano had received no answer to his letter. ‘I am 
quite sure Pietro is all right,’ he said to me. ‘In our profes- 
sion we are almost sure to know.’ Nevertheless he asked him, 
in my presence, for the papers that every foreign workman 
carries about with him. Pietro produced from his breast 
pocket a thick leather pocket-book, which contained his pass- 
port, his certificate of baptism, another certificate of good con- 
duct from the magistrate of his village, and a little picture of 
his patron saint, by whom he evidently felt himself more pro- 
tected than by the red tape of the civil authorities. In my 
eyes, too, the simplicity and good faith of the poor fellow 
were vouched for by the store he set upon this little colored 
card as much as by his testimonials from the office of the 
podesta. 

“The 20th of November came, and no letter for Father 
Fortano. There had been a great shipwreck, news of which 
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used to fall upon the ears of the whole country with horror. 
We all concluded, as we compared dates, that the letter we 
expected must have been on board of her. 

“«Why need they wait for it?’ said my wife. ‘ Everything 
is ready. We are all satisfied. Advent is very near, and it 
will be so much better for us all to have it over. If the mar- 
riage is put off till after Christmas it will unsettle me entirely, 
and make Kathleen very uncomfortable.’ 

‘‘She pleaded this with Father Fortano, who we now saw 
frequently. He never had had any misgiving about Pietro, 
and his letter of inquiry, I think, had been written solely to 
convince us that he was very careful about the lambs of his 
congregation. 

‘So your mother prevailed, and Pietro and Kathleen were 
married in the little chapel at Yonkers, about dusk, on Novem- 
ber 23, after which they returned to our house with a few friends 
for the wedding supper. Pietro appeared, as almost every 
bridegroom does appear, shyly proud of his new rank as hus- 
band, and the bride blushed when we addressed her by his 
name. 

“The wedding guests were just sitting down to supper in 
our dining-room when one of our neighbors rode up to our 
gate. ‘I’ve just come from the post-office,’ he said, ‘and they 
asked me if I wouldn’t bring up this big letter for Father 
Fortano. It must have been on board the A The ink is 
all washed yellow by salt water. I saw they had picked up 
two or three of the mail-bags on the coast of Nova Scotia.’ 

‘‘T carried the letter into the house, and beckoned Father 
Fortano into the parlor. He opened it at once. I saw that 
it contained some dreadful news by the change in his ex- 
pression. 

“Tt was from the jodesta of Poppi, Pietro’s native village, 
and was covered with red seals and attestations from some 
official source. It ran as follows: 

“«The person inquired for—Pietro Vagnioli—was born in 
Poppi, July 17, 1829. He married, at the age of twenty, a girl 
from Lucca. This woman—Tessa Baldi—eloped from him a 
few months after with a brigand from Naples. The felucca 
on which the guilty couple went away was wrecked on the 
Sicilian coast, on its passage to Squillace, in Calabria. Their 
deaths were reported, but falsely. The brigand spread the 
rumor to facilitate his return to his own troop, in the moun- 
tains of Assulia, and nothing was heard of the woman for 
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seven years. She has recently come back, and is now residing 
with her family. Remorse, ill-treatment, or extreme poverty, 
probably, induced her to return. She is living under a false 
name ‘and in all possible obscurity. Her husband was a very 
honest and industrious workman. He has been away for seve- 
ral years, and is possibly quite ignorant of the reappearance 
of his wife or even of her existence.’ 

“After standing stupefied for some moments, gazing at 
each other, Father Fortano said to me, ‘ Let us call in Pietro.’ 

“He entered, evidently surprised at the summons, but not 
uneasy, though he saw the great official letter in the father’s 
hand. Father Fortano asked him, ‘Had he ever before been 
married ?’ 

“He answered promptly: ‘Yes; but that his wife had dis- 
graced herself and him, and had been drowned as a swift 
punishment for her sins from Heaven.’ 

“* Are you sure?’ said Father Fortano, gravely. ‘Do you 
know it for a certainty?’ 

“«* Everybody knew it, father, in our village.’ 

“«But you ought to have made strict inquiry yourself. 
Did you never do so?’ 

“«T wanted to forget all about her, father,’ said Pietro. ‘I 
seemed always to have a dread that that woman would some 
day do me harm. I wanted to be rid of her.’ 

“*Did you never think, my son, about the risk you run of 
marrying two women—a crime that would bring on you the 
penalties of bigamy? Did it never occur to you, besides, that 
you might bring upon some other woman—some good woman, 
whom you loved—a sorrow and disgrace that she could hardly 
bear ?’ 

““« No, father. I only wanted never to hear her name again ; 
and now that I am going to be happy, it seems hard to have 
it brought up to me at my very wedding. However, she is 
dead, and there’s an end of her.’ 

“* Have you ever received positive proof of her death?’ 
persisted the father, still hoping against hope to find some 
error. 

“*Tf you will write home, father, every,one can tell you all 
she did. I do not like to talk about her.’ 

“* Unhappily, I have written, and I have just received this 
letter. My poor son, your wife, Tessa Baldi, is still living.’ 

“* Alive! No, father, no; impossible!’ cried the poor fel- 
low, with sharp anguish in his voice, which pierced our very 
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souls. ‘Who wrote the letter, father? Where does it come 
from ?’ 

“Father Fortano trembled like a leaf. He said: ‘I had 
better read it to you.’ 

“*TLet Catarina hear it! Let me call Kathleen!’ At his 
call the poor young bride came running in. The look upon 
our troubled faces changed her bridal smiles and blushes into 
terror. 

“*Poor Kathleen!’ I exclaimed, and took her hand; but I 
think she hardly noticed me. She stood up by the man she 
had just married. She slipped her hand out of mine, seized 
his and pressed it between both hers fervently. 

“When she heard the words, ‘He was married at the age 
of twenty,’ she looked hurt, surprised, and troubled. Doubt- 
less she felt he ought not to have concealed such a passage in 
his life from her. “s 

“As the letter went on ‘the traces of unutterable thoughts’ 
passed over her face. When Father Fortano read, ‘She has 
recently returned and is now residing with her family,’ Pietro 
stood shaking with emotion. Kathleen gave a little shriek and 
drew her hands away. Then she burst into tears, and re- 
proached him with disgracing and deceiving her. 

“«My child,’ said I, ‘I shall see that your marriage is 
properly dissolved. No stain and no reproach will ever fall 
on you. Father Fortano, is there no probability of Pietro’s 
obtaining a divorce from that other woman?’ ° 

“*He could obtain no divorce that a devout daughter of 
the church could profit by,’ was the answer. 

“«What have I done? What have I done?’ cried Pietro. 
‘Iam innocent—yet God has punished me. Perhaps I too 
much wished her dead. But Kathleen—! Oh, Catarina never 
hated anybody!’ 

“* Pietro, why did you deceive me?’—she spoke reproach- 
fully. 

“*T was deceived myself, my dearest. Catarina mia!’ he 
cried, trying to clasp her in his arms. 

‘She drew herself away from him. ‘Why did you never 
tell me about her?’ she said. 

‘“< Qh, she was wicked, Catarina mia, and you were good— 
so pure, so good,’ he cried in anguish. 

“*Ts it quite true you married her?’ 

‘““* Quite true, Catarina.’ 

“*Qh, Pietro, you have two «wives! ’ 
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“*T meant to have but one—you only—none but you. Oh, 
listen to me, Catarina!’ 

“* You must go away, my poor Pietro,’ said Father Fortano; 
‘you must go at once. That is all you can do now to repair 
the mischief you have done.’ 

“*Can I go back to Poppi, to inquire? Perhaps it is not 
true! There might be some mistake,’ he cried, looking eagerly 
at Father Fortano. 

“*Ves,’ I said; ‘probably that is the best thing that you 
can do. Go home and make inquiries. If all is right, come 
back again; you will find Kathleen waiting for you. If the 
facts are as they say, let us hear no more of you. I will go 
down with you to New York to-night, and take your passage 
on to-morrow’s steamer.’ Then Kathleen, who at first had been 
utterly beside herself—who had showed for the first time in 
her life, probably, an Irish sense* of her own wrongs—raised 
her head again, and recovered some of her courage. She set 
about getting his things together for his abrupt departure. 
Pietro, under her influence, became calm. He obeyed her like 
a child. They understood—and they accepted—the terrible 
situation. The moment of parting came, and they fell into 
each other’s arms. One long last kiss they took, the poor 
bride’s head resting with its shining braids, for the first time, 
on his bosom. 

“He tore himself away from her at last. She called him 
back. She threw around his neck a little chain by which hung 
a little cross she always wore; then she dropped down upon 
her knees, and hid her face. Her honeymoon and married life 
were over. I drew the poor fellow away. 

“No word ever reached us from Pietro. Kathleen resumed 
her duties in our household. She was as devout, as self-con- 
tained, as invaluable as ever. After a year or two the war 
broke out. In its third year your Aunt Wilmet, who had been 
one of the ladies attached to the Sanitary Commission on 
board hospital transports in the York River and the Pamunkey, 
was appointed by the government lady superintendent of a 
soldiers’ convalescent hospital in Rhode Island. One day, 
after she had been with us, and had been talking of her new 
post, and of its duties, Kathleen came to your mother, and 
asked if she could spare her to go with Miss Wilmet to the 
hospital. We had seen her for some time pining away day by 
day, and your mother was rejoiced to think that she was will- 
ing to make any change in the monotony of her existence. 
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“We sent her to your aunt, who was most thankful to re- 
ceive such an assistant, and wrote that she was invaluable in 
the hospital. 

“One day, in my office in New York, I got a telegram— 
abrupt and very pressing: 

“ LOVELL HOSPITAL, ETC. 

“*Come to us immediately. Something about Kathleen.’ 

“ There was just time to catch the Newport boat. I tele- 
graphed to Yonkers that I should not be at home that night, 
and, picking up my travelling shawl, started to obey the sum- 
mons. The boat landed me about daylight at the wharf of the 
hospital. 

“ «What is it?’ I asked your aunt, as she met me in her 
graceful dress of blue flannel, decorated with United States 
buttons. 

“The hospital, I may premise, consisted of ten long, de- 
tached wards—very much like monstrous bowling alleys. 
These wards were beautifully clean but very rough, not being 
even painted. Within the enclosed grounds were several 
separate buildings; viz., quarters for the officers, the superin- 
tendent and her assistants, the surgeons, guard, and hospital 
stewards. Coming out of. one of these wards in the gray of 
early morning, Aunt Wilmet had greeted me. 

“* Yesterday,’ she said, ‘we had an arrival—a boat-load of 
sick men, under charge of a surgeon and two hospital stewards. 
Among them were three prisoners; we have them sent to us 
sometimes. They are smuggled in by some surgeon in whom 
they have excited sympathy. One has typhoid; the other two 
are amputation cases. The surgeon in charge whispered to me 
that the typhoid case was an Italian. Perhaps I did foolishly, 
knowing Kathleen’s story; but in a hospital one always thinks 
first of the patient, and I sent for Kathleen to see after him, 
knowing that she could speak a few words of Italian. That 
steady, calm, strong girl, the moment that she saw the patient, 
fainted away. We brought her to with some difficulty, and 
she showed genuine Irish wilfulness and excitement, claiming a 
right to go back to him. At last I said she should go if she 
would promise to be perfectly calm, and to behave only as if 
she were no more than an attendant in the hospital. But I 
doubt my power to manage her, should she break out again. 
She says he is her husband.’ 

“* Does he know her?’ 

“*No; and I don’t suppose he ever will. It’s a bad case o 
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typhoid, aggravated by being sent on here. She is still sitting 
by his bed, thanking God for his mercy in letting her be with 
him; but I think it is a dreadful pity that this has come to 
unsettle her.’ 

“«What do you want me to do?’ 

“*T don’t suppose he will live through the day. I want 
you, when it is over, to take her away.’ 

“T went into the ward and saw them. I recognized poor 
Pietro, with the flush of typhoid in his face and in his glassy, 
restless, gleaming eyes. Kathleen, as calm as if her eyes had 
never shed a tear, sat fanning him. ‘He talks about me in his 
delirium,’ she said. ‘I pray God he may hear me say how 
deeply I have grieved for the cruel words I said to him that 
—that—that day when Father Fortano—’ Here she stooped 
down and kissed his restless fingers. 

“When the boat for New York touched at the wharf that 
night there had been no change in him. The doctor in charge 
told me he was stronger than he had thought. He was wiry 
and had probably been a man of temperate habits; he had 
considerable vitality. I might be detained several days if I 
waited until all was over. I had professional business that was 
pressing in New York, so I left word with Aunt Wilmet to 
telegraph for me again when the end came, and I would re- 
turn in time for the funeral. 

“I took leave of Kathleen. ‘I think him a little better,’ 
she said; ‘I see signs of improvement that the doctor does not, 
in him.’ 

“T said something about her coming back to us if—if— I 
could not form the words. 

«Ah, yes!’ she said, ‘if he gets better, I know that I must 
leave him. If only, please God, we could have both died, we 
should have been together.’ 

“T went back to New York, but did not go home to 
Yonkers the next evening. It was a stormy night, and I 
thought I would spend my time by going to see a celebrated 
actor. There was an immense crowd; for he played Hamlet. 
I could get no place in the stalls, parquet, or dress circle, and 
was going away, when a man ran after me in the street and 
offered to sell me a place in one of the stage boxes. I was 
willing enough to buy his seat, for the rain was falling fast, 
and I had no clothes in New York but those I stood in. As 
I went in the usher in charge of the stage-boxes recommended 
me, as the box was very crowded, to leave my wet overcoat 
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and umbrella in the cloak-room. The girl who had charge of 
the room was very attentive and obliging. ‘See, sir,’ she said, 
‘] put your things into this compartment nearest to the door; 
there will be a great crowd when you come out of the 
theatre.’ 

“T was an unwelcome intruder into the box, and found my- 
self very uncomfortable; but I dreaded the rain, and stayed 
out the performance. As we were all crowding into the lobbies 
after it was over the gas suddenly went out, and there was a 
cry of ‘Fire!’ Women fainted, and men struggled. There 
were some very severe accidents, and it was some time before 
the excited crowd could be made to understand that the 
theatre was perfectly safe, and that the disappearance of the 
lights was a blunder on the part of a new gasman. Mean- 
time, I did not want to lose my overcoat and umbrella. I was 
near the door of the cloak-room, and putting in my hand, 
drew out my property. I had not shared the general fright, 
feeling sure that there could be no fire in the building; and 
after awhile I reached the street with my coat over my arm 
and my umbrella in my hand. By that time it was bright 
moonlight, and I walked on without putting on the coat or 
examining the umbrella. In the morning, to my great annoy- 
ance and surprise, I found they were not mine. My first act 
was to examine the pockets of the overcoat for some clue to 
the owner. I found a large pocket-book, containing cards, 
money, and papers, which convinced me I had got hold of the 
paletot of an Italian gentleman belonging to the Italian em- 
bassy. He was staying at one of the great hotels, and I set 
out at once to restore his things to him. My eagerness to see 
him had been increased by the sight of a sealed letter in 
his pocket-book addressed to Pietro Vagnioli, Stati Uniti 
d’America. 

“T was shown into the parlor of the hotel, where the 
Italian gentleman came to find me in a few moments. ‘ Very 
much indebted, etc.’ ‘Signor,’ said I, when he had finished 
his acknowledgments, ‘may I, without indiscretion, ask what 
you know of Pietro Vagnioli ?’ 

“* Certainly,’ said he. ‘ Ihave an important communica- 
tion for him. He sailed from Leghorn a year or two ago for 
this country; but whether he landed in the Stati Uniti of the 
North, or the Stati Confederiti of the South, we cannot tell. 
A relation of mine, who was interested in his story, asked me 
to take all pains to deliver this letter.’ 
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“«T know where he is now,’ I said; and told his story. 
“*T believe the letter is to tell him that his wife is dead,’ 
said the attaché. 


“TI carried off the letter, and started by the earliest train 
that would take me overland to the Lovell Hospital. My first 
inquiry upon the wharf was for the typhoid case—the rebel 
prisoner. 

“*He has rallied considerably, and may get well now,’ 
was the answer. 

“Aunt Wilmet met me before the door of her own quarters, 
and drew me into her pretty little band-box of a room. 

“«T am quite at a loss what to do about Kathleen,’ she 
said. ‘If you can get her to go with you, you had better 
take her home. Her man may possibly get well, and how can 
I have love-making in the wards of my hospital? It is such a 
peculiar story. He w// hold her hand all the time; and now 
he knows her.’ 

“*My dear girl,’ I said, ‘I have good news for them, and 
I am sure you will overlook any little irregularities. If they 
are not man and wife, they are 7 promessi sposi—betrothed 
lovers. Besides, the Italian embassy—if he continues to im- 
prove—will make an earnest appeal to our government for the 
release of Pietro Vagnioli. It is not often one announces with 
satisfaction to a man that he is a widower; but I am happy 
to carry such good news to poor Pietro. Help me to do my 
errand, Wilmet, and come along.’ 

“At the furthest end of a long ward, on the neatest of 
beds, with cheerfulness and peace around him, lay Pietro. 
Beside him sat Kathleen, her eyes swimming in tears. Pietro 
knew me in a moment. ‘Ah, Eccellenza!’ he cried, ‘I am so 
blessed to be allowed to die here with my Catarina!’ 

“* Pietro,’ said I, solemnly, ‘men get well who want to get 
well. That is understood in hospitals. You must not talk of 
dying. You must live for Kathleen’s sake. She has suffered 
very much, and now you must make her very happy. Tessa 
Baldi, your wife—that bad woman—has been dead two years. 
Here is a letter to you from Poppi to say so; and the certi- 
ficates of her death and burial are in Washington, at the 
Italian embassy.’ 

“The announcement, probably, was injudiciously abrupt ; 
but no harm came of it. Pietro looked up at me with eyes of 
gratitude; while Kathleen, falling on her knees, raised the 
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little cross she had given him at parting—which now lay upon 
his breast—and held it to his lips, then pressed it to her own. 
I heard her murmur to herself, ‘Five years! This is our 
wedding-day, November 23.’ 

“«Then, Kathleen,’ said Aunt Wilmet briskly, ‘if you wish 
him to be well by Christmas Day, and to eat his Christmas 
dinner at Yonkers, leave him to me. I shall sit by your hus- 
band while he lies here thinking over this good news. The 
doctor and the patients have been wanting you very much the 
last two days in your own ward.,’” 
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AHNENA KHIEVE. 


BY LAMONTI D’CRESONA. 


CUSHLA MACHREE, oh! how can it be, 

Such lovers as we for ever must sever our ways? 

Ah! have you forgot? Love’s Aidenn we sought— 

Its guerdon came not; but memory stayed on and 
stays. 

Through all the white years, when faith banished fears, 

Our troth knew notears. Mavourneen, oh! why must we part? 

While zon bells toll eternity’s roll, 

The spirit is soul; and you are the soul of my heart. 

You're the faith and the spirit and soul of my life; 

Must our love drown in dungeons of chaos and strife? 

Dost hear, O mavourneen: dost hearken to me? 

‘““Mavourneen, mavourneen, a cushla machree.” 





Mid life’s mad turmoil of trouble and toil 

Our vows proved a foil to cunning of treachery’s schemes. 

We must not let fall a curtain o’er all 

Our mem’ries recall, of days of fond lovers’ dreams ; 

No banshee of doubt can put love to rout. 

Though earth lights go out, shall the bright sun e’er cease to 
rule? 

No matter what pain, o’er mountain and main 

God’s spirit shall reign when the blood of man’s pulses is cool. 
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Oh! come to me, come to me, light of my eyes; 
I yearn for you, pray for you, star of my skies. 
Mavrone! O mavourneen! but smile upon me, 
‘¢ Mavourneen, mavourneen, a cushla machree.” 


My arid eyes grieve, dear Ahnena Khieve, 

For the gardens you leave, and the smiles, and the talks, and 
the books. 

In the lands where you go fair promise trees grow, 

And balmy winds blow, and crystal the green valley’s brooks; 

But no spot is so fair, in the realms over there, 

As the June ingle, where we loitered while plighting our troth; 

No raiment so fine, though golden its shine, 

As yours, sweetheart mine, in bodice of modest gray cloth. 

Oh! strength of me, life of me, love of my soul, 

May not the high angels yet lengthen life’s dole? 

Come back, O mavourneen! oh! come unto me: 

‘““ Mavourneen, mavourneen, a cushla machree.” 


Mavourneen, come back, o’er the age-trodden track. 

But alas and alack! no traveller's steps e’er return 

From those valleys of rest, whose splendor unguessed 

Makes thy sleep sweetly blessed. But, darling, I gaze and I 
yearn 

For thy presence, vague lost; and on billows I’m tossed ; 

And in dreams comes the cost of a life from whence love has 
flown. 

O Ahnena! guide me over the tide, 

That I may abide with love and you, ever my own. 

Oh! list for me, pray for me, reach to me, love— 

I come, dear, to greet you in Heaven above. 

I’m coming, mavourneen, I’m coming to thee, 

** Mavourneen, mavourneen, a cushla machree!” 
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DIVINE ACTION IN NATURAL SELECTION. 
BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


“ In the beginning God created” (Gen. i. 1). 


es | Eee question of organic evolution as opposed to the 
My\¢ old-time theory of the separate, special creation 
of numberless organisms, which was followed by 
numberless extinctions going on during millions 
of years. This would be superfluous; for, to quote the words 
of Bishop Hedley, of Newport,* “. . . It should be well 
borne in mind that the foremost Catholic men of science of the 
day not only hold a theory of evolution, but consider that 
there can be no doubt onthe matter.” Our object is to defend 
and support one of its main factors, namely, Natural Selection, 
from a purely scientific point of view, and to show that this 
factor is, when properly understood, not only not opposed to 
the idea of God’s creative act, but that, on the contrary, His 
wisdom is manifested in it. As we know, Charles Darwin was 
guided to the discovery of his celebrated hypothesis (for this 
discovery, however, we are equally indebted to Alfred Russel 
Wallace) by the study of what Man has accomplished through 
artificial selection. He cites the common opinion of naturalists 
that the various breeds of the domestic pigeon—the carrier, 
pouter, tumbler, fantail, and others—are all descended from 
the wild rock-pigeon through slight differences accumulated by 
pigeon-fanciers during many successive generations. 

Man has done this for his own pleasure, until finally he has 
changed the original rock-pigeon not only outwardly, but he 
has brought about modifications in the skulls of the different 
breeds. The same thing man has done with the dog, horse, 
sheep, and other animals. The different breeds have been pro- 
duced by man’s selecting and accumulating in one direction 
the variations which suited his purpose, which variations are so 


YN this article we do not propose to discuss the 





“slight that an uneducated eye cannot appreciate them. The 


same principle of continual selection of slight variations has 
been followed in regard to plants. The gardener cultivates the 


* Dublin Review, October, 1898, p. 246. 
VOL, LXx.—40 
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best variety ; then when a still somewhat better variety springs 
from its seeds, he selects it, and thus little by little the vege- 
table and the flower are modified and improved. 

With these remarks on what man has done in a compara- 
tively brief time through artificial selection, let us speak of 
natural selection. As every naturalist knows, animals and 
plants present individual differences under changing conditions 
of life. And here we declare our belief that when the Almighty 
created the first plants and animals, he did implant in them the 
power to respond to extrinsic factors acting on them. 

These extrinsic factors arouse, call forth, so to speak, 
dormant variations which are thrown out promiscuously in all 
directions, and there being far more births than there is room 
or food for, severe competition ensues * and certain ones among 
these variations are (of course metaphorically speaking) selected 
by Nature as the fittest to survive in a changing environment ; 
and the environment is, as a rule, always more or less chang- 
ing. This is what we mean by natural selection. 

Only for this God-given tendency in animals and plants to 
respond in a favorable way to outward changes—and only for 
such response there could be no selection—the Creator must 
have been continually working fresh miracles through new 
creations in order to adapt organic life to new conditions; for 
vast indeed have been the changes in sea and land and climates, 
in food and in enemies, since organic life first appeared. And 
we know by fossil remains, by the testimony of the rocks, that 
vast also have been the changes in animals and plants. 

To give only one example of what a changed environment 
may produce in a bird in a comparatively few years, we may 
instance the wingless Dodo (now extinct) and the Apteryx. 
The dodo—which inhabited the islands of Mauritius, Bourbon,t+ 
and Rodriguez—bore undoubted evidence of being an abortion 
from a more perfect type, which under changed conditions of 
life had become little by little practically a bird without wings. 


* “ Nothing is easier than to admit in words the truth of the universal struggle for life, 
or more difficult—at least I find it so—than constantly to bear this conclusion in mind. Yet 


unless it be thoroughly ingrained in the mind, the whole economy of nature, with every fact 
on distribution, rarity, abundance, extinction, and variation, will be dimly seen or quite mis- 
understood. We behold the face of nature bright with gladness, we often see superabun- 


dance of food ; we do not see, or we forget, that the birds which are idly singing round us 
mostly live on insects or seeds, and are thus constantly destroying life ; or we forget that 
these songsters, or their eggs, or their nestlings, are destroyed by birds and beasts of prey; wé 
do not always bear in mind that, though food may be now superabundant, it is not so at all 
seasons of each recurring year.”—Origin of Species, page 49. 

+ The wingless birds on the islands of Bourbon and Rodriguez were closely allied forms. 
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Here we quote from Wallace’s Jsland Life, pages 400-401: 
“If we suppose some ancestral ground-feeding pigeon of large 
size to have reached the group (of islands) by means of inter- 
vening islands afterwards submerged, and to have thenceforth 
remained to increase and multiply, unchecked by the attacks 
of any more powerful animals, we can well understand that the 
wings, being useless, would in time become almost aborted. It 
is not improbable that this process would be aided by natural 
selection, because the use of wings would be absolutely pre- 
judicial to the birds in their new home. Those that flew up 
into trees to roost, or tried to cross over the mouths of rivers, 
might be blown out to sea and destroyed, especially during 
the hurricanes which have probably always more or less de- 
vastated the islands; while, on the other hand, the more bulky 
and short-winged individuals, who took to sleeping on the 
ground in the forest, would be preserved from such dangers, 
and perhaps also from the attacks of birds of prey which may 
have visited the islands. . . . It is perfectly certain that 
their existence depended on complete isolation and freedom 
from the attacks of enemies. We have no single example of 
such defenceless birds having ever existed on a continent at 
any geological period, whereas analogous though totally distinct 
forms do exist in New Zealand, where enemies are equally 
wanting.” The wingless New Zealand bird here alluded to by 
Wallace is the Apteryx, which consists of four species. And 
we know that not very long ago other birds equally wingless, 
but much larger, inhabited the islands of New Zealand. It is 
an interesting fact, too, that on certain storm-swept islands 
there exist moths, beetles, and flies without wings; and it is 
held by naturalists that this condition has come about mainly 
through natural selection combined with disuse. 

Through the blessed power of responsive variations—varia- 
bility being a response to changed conditions of life—these 
insects have become adapted to their dangerous environment ; 
for the ones which used their wings the most ran the greatest 
danger—they were more often blown out to sea and drowned ; 
and nature (which cannot select until individual differences 
occur) picked out and accumulated the variations which tended 
more and more towards shortness of wing, until in the course 
of time the wings disappeared and an insect remained which 
could not fly. And certainly this was the insect most fitted to 
survive on these windy islands. 

But, as we know, very much greater changes than mere 
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loss of wings have taken place in animal life during the long 
geologic ages. All naturalists accept the evidence* that 
the mammalia have developed from aquatic ancestors. As 
more and more land appeared above the primeval sea, and the 
more amphibious certain of these aquatic ancestors became, 
the more did some favorable variation in the original swim- 
bladder of a fish—in response to a changing environment— 
become through transitional gradations more and more fitted 
by natural selection to discharge the functions of a lung, and 
it thus took a new departure in its evolutionary history. 

And now, while the land surface is increasing, let us 
imagine ourselves living in the early part of the Eocene 
epoch, which is the first division of the Tertiary age. We do 
not find any more gigantic reptiles, but the earth is not yet 
quite hard and dry and the conditions are still rather fitted 
for slow-moving, somewhat sluggish animals; and among the 
primitive mammals—for this is the dawn of the mammal age— 
we discover the Phenacodus primzvus, whose fossil remains 
were unearthed by Professor Cope. This little animal, which 
is to be seen in the American Museum of Natural History, is 
believed by naturalists to be the highly generalized type from 
which have developed the hoofed mammalia; and one of its 
branches is the horse family. Nor must we rise very much 
higher in the strata before we come to Eohippus, the far-off 
ancestor of the modern horse. And for the evidence, accepted 
by naturalists, that Equus has developed from the little eohip- 
pus—sixteen inches high—we refer the reader to the progres- 
sive modifications of the feet and teeth in the fossil pedigree 
of the horse family, of which more than thirty transition forms 
have been found, all standing in linear series in time and in 
structure. 

As the land surface slowly dried (and this drying up was, 
doubtless, an important extrinsic factor acting on eohippus) 
the little creature gradually became adapted, through favora- 
ble responsive variations selected by nature, to changed con- 
ditions of life. And we cannot too often repeat that varia- 
tions are the groundwork for natural selection to act on; and 
we say again that we believe Almighty God willed in the be- 
ginning that slight differences should appear in the offspring 
of the same parents in response to outward changes. And 
there must have been great changes in the conditions of ani- 
mal life during the two million years which we may allow for 


* The most striking evidence is afforded by embryology. 
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the Tertiary period. As thus explained there is surely noth- 
ing in the hypothesis of natural selection that a Catholic may 
not accept, and, as Bishop Hedley tells us in the Dublin Re- 
view for October, 1898, theologians are already beginning to 
look upon Darwinism with a more favorable eye. 

There are critics, however, who maintain that since the ap- 
pearance of organic life there has not been time for the pri- 
meval forms of animals and plants to develop mainly through 
natural selection into what they are at the present day, and 
Darwin himself acknowledged that the time-limit was a weak 
point in his theory. Eminent physicists, we know, have 
reckoned that the consolidation of our earth took place less 
than forty million years ago—a time too brief for evolution 
mainly through natural selection. In answer to this it has 
been said that development may have been more rapid at one 
period of the world’s history than at another. Moreover, Sir 
William Thomson (now Lord Kelvin), who was the first to 
speak with authority on the time-limit, frankly admits* that 
all his reckonings of underground heat are founded on the 
‘very sure assumption that the material of our present solid 
earth all round its surface was at one time a white-hot liquid.” 
Here, as we perceive, the essential factor in his calculations 
rests on an assumption, and we beg the reader to read the 
able address of J. C. Chamberlin in response to Lord Kelvin.t+ 
In this address the professor of geology at the University of 
Chicago challenges the certitude of Lord Kelvin’s assumption 
of a white-hot liquid earth, and he does so on the basis of 
physical laws and physical antecedents. He tells us that geolo- 
gists are not yet agreed that all the oldest rocks are even 
igneous. He assumes with Lord Kelvin that our globe was 
formed by the falling together of meteorites, but he does not 
join hands with him in inferring a white-hot liquid state as a 
result of this falling together. He maintains that everything 
would depend on the rate at which the meteorites met simul- 
taneously, heat resulting from gravitation and checked motion. 
A highly rapid simultaneous infall must be shown before we 
assume a white-hot liquid earth as a result; and he offers 
the alternative hypothesis of a slow-grown earth, formed by 
meteorites gathering together at great intervals, from which a 
low surface temperature may be predicated. Professor Cham- 
berlin likewise discusses the question of the sun’s age as 


*Lord Kelvin’s address on the age of the earth as an abode fitted for life. Scz#ence, 
May 12-19, 1899. + Science, June 30-July 7, 1899. 
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affecting the habitable age of the earth, and he concludes that 
the age of the earth, as an abode fitted for life, may be 
greater than has been supposed. And here we may add that 
at the last meeting of the British Association the distinguished 
geologist, Sir Archibald Geikie, delivered an address in which, 
with marked moderation, he also discussed the same problem 
of the habitable age of our earth, and he contended that he 
saw no arguments, on the geological side, “why they (the 
geologists) should not be at liberty to enlarge it (the time-limit) 
as far as they may find needful for the evolution of organized 
existence on the globe.” 

But while we have endeavored to show in this article that 
the hypothesis of natural selection, when correctly understood, 
has in it nothing which a Catholic may not accept, we admit 
that one must be something of a naturalist in order to grasp 
its full meaning. 

For example, a recent number of an excellent Catholic 
magazine* contains an article entitled ‘‘ Erreur de la lutte pour 
la vie” (Error of the struggle for life), in which the writer— 
after saying that the fundamental principle of the progressive 
development of animals and plants is in nowise opposed to 
Catholic dogma—gravely informs us that in the vegetable 
kingdom there can be no struggle for life properly speaking, 
for struggle implies energy of will, a certain knowledge of the 
enemy to be conquered, etc. And we gather from the whole 
gist of the article that the writer imagines that the word 
struggle, as used by naturalists, signifies a regular pitched 
battle, a tearing of flesh and a shedding of blood.t Now, here 
is what Darwin says, on page 50 of the Origin of Species: “I 
use this term (struggle for existence) in a large and meta- 
phorical sense including dependence of one being on another, 
including (which is more important) not only the life of the 
individual, but success in leaving progeny. Two canine ani- 
mals, in a time of dearth, may be truly said to struggle with 
each other which shall get food and live. But a plant on the 
edge of a desert is said to struggle for life against the drought, 
though more properly it should be said to be dependent on 
the moisture. A plant which annually produces a thousand 
seeds, of which only one on an average comes to maturity, may 


* Revue du Monde Catholigue, October 1, 1899. 

+ . . . ilm'existe pas, A proprement parler, de lutte pour la vie dans le monde végé- 
tal. Qui dit lutte, suppose une certaine énergie de volonté, une certaine connaissance de 
l’adversaire 4 vaincre ou auquel il faut au moins résister . . .” 
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be more truly said to struggle with the plants of the same and 
other kinds which already clothe the ground. The mistletoe 
is dependent on the apple and a few other trees, but can only 
in a far-fetched sense be said to struggle with these trees, for, 
if too many of these parasites grow on the same tree, it lan- 
guishes and dies. But several seedling mistletoes growing to- 
gether on the same branch may be truly said to struggle with 
each other. As the mistletoe is disseminated by birds, its 
existence depends on them; and it may metaphorically be 
said to struggle with other fruit-bearing plants, in tempting 
the birds to devour and thus to disseminate its seeds. In 
these several senses, which pass into each other, I use for 
convenience’ sake the general term of struggle for existence.” 

To conclude our remarks on natural selection, we assert 
that it is still held by very many naturalists not only as one 
of the factors, but as the main factor in organic evolution. 
At the meeting of the British Association held at Toronto, in 
1897, Professor Foster, in his review of the progress of physio- 
logical science, told how Darwin's pregnant ideas had swayed 
physiology as well as biology, and Professor Marshall Ward— 
president of the botanical section—declared that the latest 
studies, both of living and fossil plants, were “ yielding at every 
turn new building stones and explanatory charts of the edifice 
of evolution” by the process of natural selection. And Brother 
Azarias, one of the most distinguished members of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, says in his Phzlosophy of Literature, 
pp. 180-181: “ Darwin is the Newton of natural history. He 
has revolutionized the whole study of nature. He has united 
in intimate bonds the present with the remotest past. Read 
in the light of the doctrine of Natural Selection, this world’s 
story, with the story of all things upon it, reads like a fairy 
tale. Darwin has explained the laws governing the Variation 
of the Species; he has shown how potent a factor environ. 
ment is in modifying transmitted organs and transmitted traits; 
he has brought out clearly the great law of the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms of the power of the rapid multiplica- 
tion in a geometrical progression, the consequent struggle for 
existence, and the survival of the fittest. These are elementary 
truths underlying all our studies in nature. We cannot ignore 
them if we would.” 
































‘CATCH THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE FORBIDDING CASTLE.” 


““TIME-HONORED LANCASTER.” 
BY REV. H. POPE. 


* HAT memories the name conjures up! “Time- 
E §=honored Lancaster” in Shakspere’s mouth, it is 
still more so nowadays. As we approach it 
from the south and catch the first glimpse of 
the stern, forbidding castle, with St. Mary’s 
tower rising hard by, a host of conflicting emotions rise. 
“John of Gaunt!” perhaps is our first exclamation, and we 
seem to see the spectre of the mighty duke and earl, owner 
of fair counties, lord of many fiefs, even petty king for a 
time, brooding over the old gateway now decked with his 
statue. But, perhaps, as we gaze a gentley figure glides into 
our dream—sainted Edmund Arrowsmith, Lancaster’s true glory 
as well as her shame. 

A strange history is that of this ancient town. Given by 
the Conqueror to Roger of Poitou, it, together with the baron- 
etcy of Hinckley and the earldom of Derby, fell to Edmund 
Crouchback, son of Henry III. His son was the famous 
- Henry, Earl of Derby, who was said to have taken fifty-six 
cities in the French war, and whose daily expenditure 
amounted to £100, a good round £1,000 of our money. His 
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daughter married John of Gaunt, who was the fourth son of 
Edward III. To him the town owed much; he constructed 
the castle-moat, the drawbridge and the gateway tower, as 
well as provided for the better laying out of the town. 

Three testaments of his are extant. They are quaint as 
well as original, as the following example will show: 


“JT, John of Gaunt, 
Do give and do grant 
To Roger Burgoyne 
And the heir of his loyne, 
All Sutton and Potten 
Until the world’s rotten.” 


The castle is, of course, the main attraction for visitors. 
Admission is by ticket and well repays a visit, though a great 
deal of it is modern. In recent years excavations have been 
carried on with the result that the round tower, the only sur- 
vivor of fire, is proved conclusively to have been used as a 
mill by the Romans, and the very socket in which the big mill- 
stone turned has been found. This room now serves as a 
museum, and is hung with a gruesome collection of manacles, 
leg-irons, and other agreeable relics of our tender-hearted 
ancestors. The chains used to fasten a gang of prisoners to- 
gether so that they might work in rows are particularly in- 
teresting, while the weight of some of the leg-irons is appall- 
ing. A dungeon in the thickness of the wall has been recently 
brought to light, and confirms all that one has ever heard 
of the horrors of such places. Neither light nor air could 
penetrate to the unhappy inmates, who, moreover, were 
chained to the floor. The door of this prison is still shown; 
it fell to pieces when touched, but must have been of pro- 
digious strength. Here we are shown a collection of instru- 
ments made in secret by the prisoners in order to facilitate 
their escape; it has a pathetic interest, for these weak, puny 
tools compare but ill with those massive walls. 

One of the last rooms shown has a gruesome history. It 
is known as the drop-room, and it was here that condemned 
prisoners were pinioned. They were taken to the chapel for 
a few minutes’ prayer, and then passed across a plank—which 
is still preserved—onto the gallows. Sometimes several were 
hung together, and the clumsy arrangements in vogue led to 
the most brutal bungling. Under the cannon outside the castle 
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—-they were taken from Sebastopol—lie the bodies of nine 
men, who were all hung together for minor offences which 
would nowadays merit litthe more than six months’ hard 
labor ! 

The old castle has served sundry purposes. It has been by 
turns debtor’s prison—some droll pictures on the walls of 
Hadrian’s tower depict the occupations of its insolvent inmates 
--then penitentiary for females, then a military, and finally 
a civil prison. Royalty has lodged here. King John, Henry 
IV., Edward IV., James I., and Charles II. have all passed 
through its gates; while on the outside wall of Hadrian’s 
tower we may read the initials of Queen Elizabeth, who 
ordered the old keep to be repaired in view of the Spanish 
invasion. 

Many a harrowing scene has been witnessed between these 
walls, and many a cruel sentence executed. For us, however, 
the chief interest centres in the English martyrs, sixteen of 
whom met their death at Lancaster. We need only mention 
such well-known names as James Bell, Robert Nutter, Edward 
Barlow, John Woodcock, Edward Thwing—who wrote: “ From 
Lancaster Castle, . . . my prison and my Paradise, this 
last of May, 1600"—and, most glorious of all, Edmund Arrow- 
smith. They came of a staunch stock, these Lancashire saints, 
as is shown by a story told of Nicholas Gerard, the maternal 
grandfather of Edmund Arrowsmith. He was dragged to the 
parish church and put opposite the minister, to be edified and 
“‘converted ” by the latter’s eloquence. But’ the sturdy recu- 
sant sang the Psalms in Latin so loud as to drown the min- 
ister’s voice, and so had to be carried out again! The bru- 
tality of Edmund Arrowsmith’s trial surpasses belief. He was 
not heard in his own defence, and when Judge Yelverton told 
him he was to die on the scaffold, he answered: “ And you, 
my lord, must die too!” The infuriated judge knew not 
what to answer, but on his return home, while sitting at 
dinner, he received a severe blow on the head from an _invisi- 
ble hand; he thought his servant had done it, but just then 
he received another, and, retiring to his room, he died that 
night. Even the blood-loving race of those stern days revolted 
at the atrocities accompanying Arrowsmith’s execution, but in 
the midst of his torments his prayer was ever: ‘‘O bone 
Jesu!” He died on August 28, 1628. 

It is refreshing to hear the guide who shows visitors round 
refer to these heroic men with considerable feeling. He calls 
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them “the English martyrs,” even to the crowd of holiday- 
makers who go round the tower in groups of fifty. Over the 
gateway stands the rusty remnant of a spike on which Blessed 
Edmund’s head was fixed, according to tradition. It is said 
that as the judges were leaving their iniquitous tribunal they 
looked up at the bleeding head aloft, and complaining that it 
was not sufficiently conspicuous, caused it to be placed on a 
higher pole so that all around might gaze upon it. 

As we look through the lists of the English martyrs we 
find sixteen 
others who, 
though not ex- 
ecuted at Lan- 
caster, were yet 
natives of the 
town, among 
them Abbot 
Paslew of 
Whalley, and 
Fathers Cot- 
tam, Haydock, 































BROKEN-BACK BRIDGE. 





Gerard, and 
Southworth. 

As we look at 
the town from a 
distance an even 
more conspicuous 
object than the 
castle is the tower 
of St. Mary’s 
parish church, 

THE RIVER LUNE. which adjoins the 

grim old prison. 

Like the tower and keep, this venerable church has passed through 
many vicissitudes. In 1094 it was a priory church belonging to 
sees in Normandy, and from that time onwards it has had a 
checkered history. In Puritan times fierce sermons were preached 
here to still fiercer men in mail, the rattling of whose swords 
on the paved floor was their means of expressing approval. 
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The church presents the somewhat curious feature of a nave 
and chancel of equal length. The stalls, or what remain of 
them, are very elaborately carved, and date from the fourteenth 
century. By a piece of ‘restoration’ bungling some of the 
stalls have been made to face down the church! 

This church used to be a recognized place of sanctuary, 
sharing this privilege with Manchester till the thirty-eighth 
year of Henry VIII., when the latter place ceased to be “a 
centre for sinners.” 

As we wander through the church-yard, with its flat 
tombstones, we come across one bearing the truly Christian 
epitaph: ‘‘Vixi ut moriturus,” which we may render: “I 
lived as one mindful of death.’”’ If we lean on the wall to the 
north-west we get a delightful view of the River Lune, while 
from the top of the keep on a clear day the view is very ex- 
tensive. The rounded summit of Ingleboro, in Yorkshire, pre- 
sents a striking appearance to the east, while all around is a 
succession of gray, blue, and purple wooded heights; to the 
west and south-west we see the Bay of Morecambe, its waters 
sparkling and dancing in the sun. As our eyes follow the 
Lune we come first to Skerton Bridge and then to the aque- 
duct carrying the canal running ‘to Preston. This is a noble 
piece of work, finished in 1797 at a cost of £78,000. In front 
of us, as we turn to the south-east, rises the steeple of St. 
Peter’s Catholic church. This is one of the sights of Lan- 
caster. It was erected in 1859 at a cost of £15,000. Its 
spire rises to a height of 240 feet, and the church is capable 
of holding 1,000. The altars are rich, as also are the traceried 
windows, one of which represents the martyrs of England. 

In the town itself nearly all is modern, though the old 
meeting-house of the Quakers is still standing near the Storey 
Institute. The Friends formed a strong body in Lancaster, 
and George Fox was himself imprisoned in the castle in 1664. 
Little or no trace remains of the old religious houses which 
used to be here. The Franciscans and Benedictines had 
churches here, as also the Dominicans, whose church stood 
on the site now occupied by the Wesleyan chapel, in Sulyard 
Street. 

The town also possessed a hospital founded by King John, 
and endowed for the maintenance of a master, chaplain, and 
nine poor people, three of whom were to be lepers; this last 
clause throws a strange light upon the sanitary conditions of 
those times, while the whole foundation bespeaks a religious 
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tone in King John which other 
events in his life would have 
made us suppose wanting. 
When we have seen the castle 
and its keep and the old priory | 
church, we cannot do better than | 
try and get a distant view of | 
the whole place. If we start 
from St. Peter’s Church and 
take the towing-path along the 
canal, we shall get a series of 
most interesting views of the 
town. As we turn northward we 
make a half-circle with the canal. 
The massive castle rises on the 
hill before us, while the town 
nestles at its feet in the valley 
of the Lune. The river winds 
in its shallow 
though broad 
bed, and we 
realize the mili- 
tary sagacity of 
our ancestors 
when they 
chose this spot 
for a castle. 
Many a fight 
has this plain 
witnessed, yet 
strange to say ST. PETER’s CHURCH AND INTERIOR. 


the Wars of the 
Roses left the seat of the ‘‘Red Rose” untouched, and it was 


during the later civil wars that the great sieges of the castle 
took place. The huge boulder stones yet collected on the 
summit of the keep were placed there as missiles for defence 
during those stormy days. 

The canal along which we are walking is picturesque. It 
used to be the recognized means of conveyance between Lan- 
caster and Preston, and we read of the judges of assize com- 
ing this way. The old canal “packets” are yet to be seen 
drawn up in a shed. They began running in 1833. There are 
some delightful spots on the canal, and “ Broken-back” Bridge 
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is even lovelier than in the accompanying illustration. The 
firs and larches stand in solemn, silent rows along the bank, 
while lower down near the water’s edge willow-herb and agri- 
mony grow in rank profusion, imaging their pink and purple 
flowers in the still water. The next bridge, known as “ Deep. 
cutting Bridge,” is not so beautiful, but is striking. The still- 
ness in the heat of a summer's day is remarkable, and the 
water looks like glass. Further to our left stretches what 
remains of Lancaster Moor. Here is a spot known as “ Weep- 
ing Point,” for from here the weary prisoners marching up 
from the south caught the first sight of their gloomy dungeon. 
Here, too, we can stand and admire the truly palatial County 
Lunatic Asylum, which, first started in 1816, has been added 
to and embellished till, in 1882, it reached its present magnifi- 
cent proportions. It has room for a thousand inmates. On 
the other side lies the Ripley Hospital, founded by Julia Rip- 
ley for orphans from Lancaster and Liverpool. 

But before we bid adieu to the historic old town we must 
not omit what is 
now its greatest 
relic. We mean 
the “ Townley Al- 
tar.” Its history, 
as given by Father 
Abbott, in whose 
possession it is, is 
briefly as follows : 

















THE R«ipLey HOspPITAL. 


John Townley was 
one of the best 
known of the glori- 
ous “ Recusants”’ 
of Elizabeth's 
days. He was so 
harried by the 
sheriff's officers 
that he dared not THE LuNaATIC ASYLUM. 

set up an altar in his own house, so had oneerected in 
the house of one of his tenants, a certain Mr. Burgess. This 
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‘THE TOWNLEY ALTAR.” * 


altar was made so as to look like an ordinary cupboard, and 
was thus able to escape the notice of the priest-hunters. Be- 
fore giving an account of its vicissitudes a word or two con- 
cerning John Townley himself will not be amiss. He was one 
of those Catholic laymen of whom England can boast that 
they were Catholics to the backbone as well as Englishmen to 
the backbone. The mere record of the prisons whose walls he 
hallowed by his presence suffices to show how staunch he was 
in the service of God and his church. He was confined at 
Chester, in the Marshalsea; at York, in the Block House 
Westminster; at Manchester, at Broughton in Oxfordshire, and 
at Ely twice! Such was his record, and surely he could say 
with St. Paul: “In prisons . . . frequently, in stripes above 
measure, in deaths often.” He was finally released when 
seventy-three years old, but was bound over to appear at 
stated times. 

* The Old Altar, made in 1560, in the time of the cruel Penal Laws of Queen Elizabeth 
against Catholics, at which the Blessed Martyrs, Edmund Campion, S.J., in April, 1581, and 
Rev. Edmd. Arrowsmith, in 1621-2, and also Rev. John Woodcock, O.F.S., on August 15, 
1644, said his last Mass atsWoodend, near Leyland, in Lancashire, immediately before his 


apprehension and committal to Lancaster Castle, where he was put to a cruel death with the 
Rev. Edwd. Bamber and Rev. Thomas Whitaker, August 7, 1646. 
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The altar was later transferred to Denham Hall, where 
Father Campion offered up the Holy Sacrifice upon it. From 
there it went to Woodend Farm, and was used by Father 
Arrowsmith in 1622. After many changes and vicissitudes it 
at length rests in Dale Street, Lancaster, with the Rev. Father 
Abbott, to whom it has come through the Burgess family. It is 
enriched with many relics, but in the eyes of English Catholics 
it needs no relics to enhance its glory. 

As we leave the “time-honored” town, in the evening, we 
turn to take one last lingering look. The sun is sinking into 
the sea to the west of the castle. His long, slanting rays 
glimmer through the stained glass of St. Mary’s Church, even 
as they did when it was a Catholic church; but the sun lights 
not up the light of the Ancient Faith there; he meets there 
no red glow of the sanctuary lamp, bearing witness with its 
puny, flickering flame to its great Creator, even as the sun 
does with his quickening beams. But the rays slant on, up 
across the sleeping town, onto the hill where the spire points 
heavenward, where St. Peter’s image stands, where the “ An. 
gelus”’ bell is tolling, where the red lamp is gleaming, telling 
of the Sacred Presence exiled still from the old fane by the 
castle but no longer exiled from the town, telling of heartfelt 
prayers ever rising in the words of one of England’s martyrs: 

“ Jesus! convert England. 
Jesus! have mercy on this country !”— 
a prayer which we can all, be we Protestant or Catholic, wel- 
come and repeat. 
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PERE GENETTES: 
A REGENERATOR OF THE FAITH IN FRANCE. 


BY MIRIAM COLES HARRIS. 


S@mOME one says, there are two paratonnerres in 
Paris to divert the wrath of Almighty God from 
blasphemous, sacrilegious France—lightning-rods 
put up by Good Paris to save Wicked Paris, so 
to speak. One is the Church of Notre Dame 
des Victoires, the other is that of the Sacré Coeur on Mont- 
martre. The first, in point of time, came Notre Dame des 
Victoires. 

In 1832 faith was perhaps at its lowest ebb in France. 
Nothing can be imagined much worse than the state of public 
feeling regarding religion in Paris, and nothing much more 
debased than the state of public morals. Good works of all 
kinds were brought to a stop, orphanages were broken up, and 
the helpless children scattered through the sinful city. Churches 
were closed and priests were in hiding or sent into exile. The 
time had not the august terror of the Revolution; it was “the 
day after,” arid, flat. 

In the spring of this year a horrible outbreak of cholera 
occurred; this call was too potent to be disregarded by a 
good priest, who, despite the danger, hurried from his exile 
to the neglected souls passing unshriven in the pest-smitten city. 

This priest was Charles Eléonore Dufriche des Genettes. 
He was born in 1778 at Alencon and his youth had been 
passed in the turbulent scenes of the Revolution. He came of 
a distinguished family, but the philosophic illusions of the 
period had tainted them more or less. One was a Girondist, 
and the father of Charles himself had cherished secretly a 
deep interest in “le réveil de la liberté.”” This interest was 
sharply pruned when it landed him in prison, for, shocked by 
the enormities of the Revolution, he had tendered his resigna- 
tion as president of the Tribunal of Dreux, and had been 
promptly shut up as an enemy of the jfatrie. His property 
was confiscated, his family reduced to starvation. Young 
Charles, the future priest, then a fiery, fearless boy of sixteen, 
scoured the environs for food for the imprisoned father and 
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the starving household, and they, as well as many other families 
of consequence, lived for months on the charity of the peasants. 

It was after the fall of Robespierre; the prisons were still 
crammed; those in Dreux contained more than one hundred 
and fifty heads of families. The distress was extreme; every- 
thing had been done to effect the release of these gentlemen, 
but in vain. Charles, who had always had a strong aversion to 
the popular cause, as well perhaps as a strong conviction of 
his own youthful wisdom, determined to take upon himself 
the liberation of his father and his fellow-townsmen. One day, 
taking advantage of the absence of his mother, he repaired 
boldly to the Club, and made an appeal to the Sovereign Peo- 
ple. He reproached them with their long subjection, coun. 
selled them to rise and to throw open the prisons. Secretly 
this was what they had long been wanting to do. There was 
something in the youth of the orator, his fearlessness, and 
even his crude college rhetoric, that touched the heart of the 
new Sovereign, strongly moved as it had been by the recent 
events of Thermidor. They applauded him and sur le champ 
appointed a commission of twenty citizens to go and release 
the prisoners. They met with some resistance from the authori- 
ties, but the menace of the mob was too much for them and 
the prisons were emptied. 

The boy was emboldened by this success. He became an 
ardent politician. Having opened the prisons, he knew no 
reason why he should not open the churches. After several 
months of preparation for this mission, he gained so strong an 
influence over the good women of the neighborhood, whom he 
had harangued at their spinning-wheels, that one fine day he 
assembled more than three hundred of them in the market- 
place, and headed a deputation to the hall of the Commune 
to demand the keys of the churches. The officials were most 
awkwardly placed. They would have liked to throw the young 
orator and his acolytes out of the window; but the market. 
place was full of people, the lad’s eloquence was inflaming, 
and they had no one at hand to help them. They were 
obliged to give up the keys. In an incredibly short time the 
churches were opened and cleaned, the priests reappeared as 
by magic, and the Mass was offered publicly. For three months 
the worship of the town went on as before the Revolution. 
At the end of that time some troops and commissioners were 
sent to put a stop to “the scandal,” and the churches of 
Dreux were locked up again and left to the moles and the bats. 
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The fiery zeal of the sixteen-year-old boy caused anxiety to 
his parents, and partly from a desire to get him away, and 
partly from necessity, they removed to a small property in 
Lower Normandy, the only remnant of their former wealth. 
Here for three years they lived, and Charles found exercise 
for his energy in succoring the priests who were hiding in the 
woods. He knew all their retreats, and he brought to them 
those who needed their ministrations, and he smuggled them 
into the sick and dying at night. These Elijahs whom he 
fed repaid him by teaching him theology, and preparing him 
for the ministry to which he had always aspired. Till he was 
twenty he was obliged to do what he could for the support of 
the impoverished household, but as soon as times were better, 
he demanded of his father permission to prepare for the priest- 
hood. This was grudgingly accorded. 

From the time of his ordination we find him an honored 
and successful priest. He had charge of several parishes, 
where he wrought wonders by his ability and zeal. One, 
where his life was in daily danger from turbulent workmen, and 
where at first he had to be escorted to and from the church 
by gendarmes; another, where a fearful pestilence raged and 
where he nearly lost his life by his devotion; another, in 
calmer times when he was, still young, made curé of one of 
the most important parishes in Paris, and where even royalty 
itself applauded and aided the great works of charity which 
he set on foot. But he was very weary of the charge of a 
parish and longed above all things for the religious life, to 
which he had always felt himself called. The Jesuits had 
crept out of their hiding places by this time in Paris, and to 
them M. des Genettes repaired and asked admission. It must 
have been a temptation to them, crippled as they then were. 
Here was a priest of tried zeal and power ready to their hand. 
The superior was not ignorant of his value. He requested a 
few hours to deliberate and ask counsel of Heaven. They say, 
“On devienne cutsinier, mais on natt rotisseur.’’ Evidently M. 
des Genettes was not born a Jesuit, for the superior returned 
an unfavorable answer. The hard-worked curé turned on his 
heel feeling, perhaps, that Heaven had been harsh to him. And 
for many years he continued to be curé malgré Lut. 

At last came the troubles of 1830; his parish was broken 
up and he went into exile, from whence, as has been said, he 
was recalled by the cholera in Paris. After that had sub- 
sided, it remained for him to submit again to the yoke of the 
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inevitable parish, as he was now fifty-four and too old to be 
admitted into any religious community. 

From what has been detailed of his life one can see that 
he was above all things a man of action, of practical aims, of 
robust determination, but full of glowing faith and of a large 
charity. Certainly no man was ever further from being a 
visionary, and yet the rest of his life was, in the providence of 
God, to be spent in one of the most extraordinary works of faith 
that the nineteenth century has seen. 

The archbishop appointed him in 1832 cur¢é of Notre Dame 
des Victoires, a parish containing forty thousand souls, lying 
in the worst part of the city, and practically a wreck. The 
church had been built in 1629, but the Revolution and the 
many savage assaults of anarchy succeeding had apparently 
triumphed, and it had been “left for dead.” The parish 
seemed to have no existence as a parish; of the donnes wuvres, 
whatever they had been, there was no longer any trace; the 
assistance at High Mass would sometimes consist of three or 
four old women, children were not brought to baptism, for the 
dying no succor was asked, and for the dead no rites of 
sepulture. The church was dingy and out of repair. It had 
served as Bourse for some time; often it had been shut for 
months together. ‘ Disons tout, quoiqu’il nous en coite,” 
writes M. des Genettes, “il était devenu un lieu de prostitution, 
et nous avous été obligé de recourir 4 la force publique pour 
en chasser ceux qui le profanaient.” 

To this horrible corpse the zealous priest was chained for 
four and a half years. Absolutely no progress seemed made. 
The Normandy woods, where he had fed the starving priests 
as a boy; the parish of Monsort, where he had conquered the 
turbulent workmen; the Faubourg St. Germain, where he had 
reared marvellous works of charity which he had lived to see 
overthrown and scattered to the winds, had all been bitter ex- 
periences; but there had been sweet mingled with the bitter. 
They had not been fruitless, but this work, this was worse 
than fruitless; he felt it was drying up his own zeal, paralyzing 
his powers and rendering him useless. 

One Saturday morning—it was the 3d of December, 1836— 
he began to say the g o’clock Mass at the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin; three or four old women were assisting. The air is 
cold and the light dim in Paris at that hour in the month of 
December. The thought of the failure of his work was always 
present with him, but that chill morning it weighed upon him 
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like ice. From the first verse of the psalm “ Judica me” 
(Judge me, O Lord) he could think of nothing but the sterility 
of his work, the futility of remaining longer where he was. 
He repeated perfunctorily the holy words of the liturgy; his 
whole mind was taken up with the thought of how he should 
break away from the hateful yoke. “ /udica me/ I have done 
nothing in these four years; my ministry is void. I should 
give it up.” He tried to fix his thoughts on the holy Sacrifice 
which he was about to offer; he was frightened at his state of 
distraction. He repeated the Sanctus; the bell tingled, the 
Canon of the Mass was reached. He stopped appalled. “My 
God,” he said to himself, “how can I offer the divine Sacri- 
fice? In what state am I? Is my mind composed enough to 
consecrate? My God, deliver me, deliver me from this dis- 
traction!”” The sweat stood out on his forehead. Perhaps the 
old women did not notice that he paused; they could not 
know the fight that was going on. In that moment’s pause he 
heard, not with his ears but within, as with his mind, distinctly 
and solemnly, these words: ‘“Consecrate your parish to the 
Holy and Immaculate Heart of Mary.” After that he suddenly 
became calm and regained command of himself. He proceeded 
with the Mass in peace and fervor, losing himself in the holy 
mystery, and even forgetting the struggle which had just 
given him so much distress. 

After the Mass and his action de grdces the good priest, 
always exact and severe with himself in the smallest matter 
that concerned his holy calling, examined himself as usual in 
regard to the celebration just over. He recalled with shame 
the distraction with which it had. begun, but with the justice 
which characterized his mind, even in dealing with himself, he 
decided that he had not sinned. He had not consented with 
his mind to the thoughts that tormented him. Then he began 
to think of the words which up to then he had forgotten, and 
as he recalled them, “I was,” he said, “struck with a sort of 
terror.” He refused to believe in the possibility of such a 
communication; he felt his memory had played him a trick, 
If there was a ré/e for which he felt a contempt, it was that 
of a visionary. Impatiently—for he was not a very patient 
man—he said to himself: “It is an illusion; I had a long 
distraction at Mass. I have not sinned. I will not give it 
another thought.”” And with the sensation of putting away a 
disagreeable but importunate matter, he turned his mind to 
other things. He was in the sacristy on his knees before his 
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prie-dieu, Feeling the affair to be ended, he half arose. At 
this moment, his hands still on the prie-dieu, he heard dis- 
tinctly, in the same manner, the words again repeated. He 
fell down again on his knees, confounded. What did this 
mean? Was he the sort of man to have illusions? Was it a 
thought that had come in the train of other thoughts which 
he had harbored? No, for it was a thought foreign to his 
bent; his predilection had never been to honor excessively 
the Blessed Virgin. A few years before he had heard a ser- 
mon on the holy heart of Mary, and while acknowledging the 
eloquence of the preacher, had not spared to condemn it as 
useless and inopportune. The condition of faith in France at 
that epoch was such that the Rev. Pére de Ravignan has left 
it on record that he felt it an act of courage to pronounce 
the name of Jesus Christ in a discourse; what must it have 
seemed to such a man of common sense as M. des Genettes 
to believe that it was his duty, that it was wise, publicly to 
consecrate his parish to the Heart of Mary? 

But the words rang in his ears; his memory and his intelli- 
gence joined forces with his conscience. He could not deny 
it to himself; it was not a delusion; though he should be 
called a visionary if it ever came to be known, he ad heard 
the words, a command had been given to him. What did it 
mean? What was a man required to do under such circum- 
stances? He walked about the sacristy. Time seems long 
when one is waging such a battle. He had decided, -during 
that miserable distraction at Mass, to write to the archbishop 
that morning asking to be replaced; but this—this seemed to 
change the face of things. Well, no doubt, it was his duty 
to wait a little longer; he would try. This stagnant pool of 
sin that he called his parish, this blood-stained city, this blas- 
pheming France, this world lying in wickedness—what could 
he do that he had not done? He sat down at his desk and 
drew some paper towards him, it is possible a little roughly, 
for he was not a suave man. The conversion of sinners; yes, 
praying seemed all that any one could do now. A confra 
ternity to pray for the conversion of sinners, a confraternity 
named “of the holy and immaculate Heart of Mary.” The 
words slid from his pen, the aim, the scope, the rules of the 
work seemed to spring from his brain ready-made. 

‘If it ever comes to anything,” he said to himself, a little 
grimly, “I shall not be a founder but a tool.”’ 

In a few days he mustered up courage to take the rapidly 
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written paper to the archbishop for his sanction. The arch- 
bishop did not refuse it. The poor parish could not be any 
deader than it was, maybe he thought; at least it might en- 
courage the priest. to make this last effort. It was well to try 
anything in such a desperate case. 

On the following Sunday, the 11th December, at the /rdéne 
of High Mass, he announced in a few words the plan he had 
in mind. As usual, only a handful of people were present; 
the grotesque absurdity of proposing on such a foundation to 
build a work of ardent faith brought a blush to his face. If 
there had been any way out of it for his dogged conscience, 
he would have crumpled the paper in his hand and gone on 
to the other stereotyped notices of /¢tes to which nobody came 
and of collections to which nobody contributed. But he 
stoutly read out the object of the confraternity and the order of 
its meetings, and announced that that evening, at seven o’clock, 
the first would take place. His faith and courage were at zero. 

It was impossible for him not to dwell on the evening’s 
venture into which he had gone in such cold blood and with 
such reluctance; all the afternoon he found himself speculat- 
ing about the result, and no doubt praying, though not per- 
mitting himself to hope. 

That night between five and six hundred people assembled 
in the deserted church; five or six hundred, on their knees 
before the altar in an abandon of devotion—what a sight for 
the disheartened servant of God! How and why they came 
is Heaven’s secret. There were no earthly means used to 
bring them but the little paper which the shamefaced priest 
forced himself to read that morning from the pulpit to a 
dozen lukewarm hearers. 

That was sixty-three years ago. What has the Church of 
Notre Dame des Victoires been since that hour of mystery, 
and what is now the little confraternity which M. des Genettes 
felt himself bidden to found? 

The church is now the centre of the spiritual life of Paris; 
in a sense the hope of pious France and dear to all the 
Catholic world. The shabby little Place des Petits Péres 
is always marked by a straggling crowd going in and out of 
the dingy doors of the church; carriages stand before it with 
liveried servants in attendance, and battered fidcres wait for 
their devout fares within. You enter through the usual crowd 
of mendicants. The church is dim at the entrance, and you 
can scarcely see whether you are passing gentle or simple, but 
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as you make your way towards the altar of the Blessed Virgin 
you see, in the soft splendor of countless candles, a silent, kneeling 
throng. There is not an hour from daylight up to nine or ten 
at night when a crowd is not kneeling in that spot where the 
poor priest had so often prayed avec rage that Heaven might 


“ The stubborn knees with holy trembling smite.” 


He surely has smitten them there as never elsewhere, if 
one may believe the records on the little marble tablets a few 
inches in size with which the walls are encrusted up to the 
very arches. There is no more place, every crevice is covered. 
Thousands of tiny gold hearts hung high up among the rafters 
contain the thanksgivings of these later years. Swords, de- 
corations, and jewels have covered every available inch lower 
down, long ago. Beautiful flowers are always lying beside the 
altar, daily renewed, and hundreds of candles are offered every 
day. The first time I went there I thought it was a great /étc 
and wondered for what ceremony the people were waiting ; 
but it was only an ordinary day, a “blue Monday” I think, 
and they were not waiting for anything but help from Heaven. 
After that I went many times and at all hours, “to surprise 
Notre Dame des Victoires with a deserted altar and an empty 
church,” as an ardent young Catholic said scornfully. But I 
never have been able so to surprise her. It is always the 
same; always in the soft light of the myriad votive candles 
kneels a silent crowd of men and women; always some are 
coming in and some are going out of the old, ungainly doors— 
children in their parents’ arms, workmen in their blouses, 
ladies in their furs and velvets, priests and students in their 
cassocks; here a gentleman on his knees, with his hat and 
stick deposited beside him on the pavement; there a thought- 
ful, bearded man with a roll of MS. under his arm, pressing up 
to kneel for a moment at the altar rail before he goes away. 
There is never any look of fanaticism on those faces. It is 
the most apparently sincere as well as the most silent devo- 
tion I have ever seen. 

Every young priest aspires to say his first Mass at Notre 
Dame des Victoires. The old year ends and the new year 
begins there. Popes and kings have sent their offerings to the 
humble spot; great men have loved it and asked that after 
death they might be brought there— 


“While all the congregation sang 
A Christian psalm for them. 
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The little confraternity has spread over the whole Catholic 
world, ‘‘as the waters cover the sea.” Before the death of M. 
des Genettes, in 1860, there were, scattered over the world, 
twenty million associates. In 1880 there were twenty-five 
million; in Paris alone there were 1,016,819 names inscribed 
on the register. In that year, on ordinary days, about 8,000 
persons entered the church daily; on Sundays and /¢te days 
more than 20,000. The numbers have been constantly augment- 
ing since, though no record has been kept, I think. 

M. des Genettes lived nearly thirty years “to see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied.” Torrents of grace and 
marvels of conversion followed the stout-hearted venture that 
was not so much one of faith as of obedience. His con- 
fessional was besieged day and night; he was over-paid for all 
the discouragements of his long, hard life by a mighty tide of 
favors that obliterated all the harshness of his nature. The 
ardent love of souls which he had felt from his boyhood was 
for all those thirty years, so to speak, returned. His spiritual 
children counted by thousands. The curé malgré lui had all 
the Catholic world for his parish. He did not sigh any longer 
for the religious life. 

“Tis still 
The way of God with His elect, 
Their hopes exactly to fulfil 
By ways and means they least expect.” 


His confessional, his dear confessional, was his cloister, the 
quest of souls his rule, and the beloved altar where the mes- 
sage had come to him was the open door of heaven. His 
preaching was of phenomenal simplicity. The woods of Nor- 
mandy had been his seminary and the exiled priests had been 
his teachers; his rough and active service since had not left 
him much time for cultivating graceful rhetoric. But no elo- 
quence has ever called forth more tears, no words of man have 
ever penetrated deeper into souls. “The conversion of sin- 
ners,” that was his one longing. ‘“ Delectare in Domino et 
dabit tibi petitiones cordis tui” (“ Delight thou in the Lord 
and He shall give thee thy heart’s desire’’). The Lord gave 
him at last his heart’s desire. 

The many schools of philosophy at that day rife in Paris 
caused him small concern; he opposed to them nothing save 
the simplicity and energy of his faith, but no one ever made 
more headway against infidelity. Hordes of young men, se- 
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duced by the sophistries of the day, sought him out and laid 
open their hearts, full of a mixture of noble aspirations and 
pernicious phantoms. M. des Genettes, seeing the noble aspira- 
tions and ignoring the mischievous philosophy, trusted to the 
sacraments whose power he knew. “Confess yourself,” he 
would simply say ; ‘confess yourself every week. Begin to-day.” 

Very few resisted, and hundreds of beguiled dreamers were 
brought back to Christian faith by this elementary counsel. 
These young converts of Notre Dame des Victoires ranged 
themselves around her altar in a solemn phalanx, and in the 
heart of the archiconfrérie formed themselves into fraternities 
having each a particular aim of labor and prayer, concurring 
though always with the general end, the conversion of sinners. 
Doctors, painters, men of letters, each had their separate guild. 
From them went out many recruits to the religious orders; 
men who had begun by utopian dreams of liberty and pro- 
gress ended by binding themselves for life with the triple 
cord of obedience, chastity, and poverty. 

When the earthly end of his apostolate of prayer ap- 
proached and he could no longer celebrate his Mass, M. des 
Genettes was carried daily to the foot of his beloved altar, 
and there prayed as ever for the world that would not pray 
for itself. There he lies buried now, and the stone that records 
his name is trodden every day by hundreds of penitents who 
think they owe more mercies than they can count to that one 
act of unecstatic, straightforward, and stubborn faith on the 
3d of December, 1836. 
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A ROMANCE IN THE LAND OF PIUS IX. 
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So spake a beautiful fair woman leaning 
from the balcony of a luxurious villa facing 
the sea. But her husband gave no answer to 
this strange question. 

They were spending their summer on the Adriatic coast at 
the antiquated little bathing place of Sinigaglia, where they 
still hold for some days, annually, the ancient fair, consisting 
of booths bordering both sides of the centre street and stretch- 
ing down to the sea—a quaint mixture of past and present 





times ! 
In the far past this celebrated fair was made a channel for 


commercial dealings with many parts in Western Europe, and 
carried on a kind of regular trade. Both Greece and Venice 
yearly contributed their goods, and made the fair a market- 
place for selling wares of all kinds, exchanging their goods 
with the local tradesmen. But nowadays this has all changed. 
It is but a semblance or figure of that glorious time. There 
are the same booths, the same extent of area, the same en- 
veloping expanse of white canvas awning running down the 
principal street of the town; but little or no trade is carried 
on, and the buyers consist merely of some chance passengers 
visiting Sinigaglia for the baths, or on holy pilgrimage to 
Loreto and Assisi. These booths, all daintily set up with 
miscellaneous wares, present a gay and bright appearance. But 
it seems strange, commercial prosperity having passed away, 
that still every summer petty shopmen come from afar with 
their wooden cases and. set up their stalls, thereby keeping up 
the semblance of this old historical fair. 

It is five o’clock. The sun is still high in the heavens; the 
sea calm, beautiful, and glassy, gently smiling with the caprice 
of lights and shades. The little town is now all animation; 
throngs of passengers pass along the street, loitering on to the 
grand bathing establishment; some stopping to stare at the 
bright stalls, turning over all the cheap and curious odds and 
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ends collected at the fair. Amongst these idlers there passes 
our handsome, stately woman from the villa, robed in dainty 
fabrics for a summer’s wear. She is leaning on the arm of 
her husband, a tall, delicate-looking man. 

Amidst that crowd of season visitors they stand out unique 
and separate, invested with an indefinable distinction. Neither 
of them is young, to judge from appearance, for General De 
Courcy was gray, and years had stamped deep lines upon his 
face. A man of sixty, you would say. The woman walking 
by his side was the lovely Lady Cyril Grahame, possessing all 
the attractions of womanhood combined with a child’s bewitch- 
ing grace of smjle and manner. But with all her childish 
witcheries she was a woman who had found life very bitter, 
and had lived upon a hope that life would change for her; 
would change the bitter into sweet, for it could not be that, 
given such strong capabilities for enjoyment, the great God 
would deny to her the realization of an earthly happiness. 
But long years went by and held her chained in wedded life 
to one she could neither love nor hate, And still the years 
ran past, till one day a great love came into her life—a love 
which meant to her (with her passionate love of the good and 
true) a life-long separation, a death in life. And so in the 
full bloom of life and beauty Lady Cyril Grahame and Gene- 
ral De Courcy parted. The years dragged on, bringing age 
and sorrow in their train, till at length Lady Cyril became a 
widow. Then General De Courcy, who had never wed or 
loved another, came on the scene once more and they were 
married. We meet them now in Sinigaglia, mingling with the 
merry throng of visitors assembled for sea-bathing and _ flirta- 
tion. They had taken a beautiful villa belonging to Conte and 
Contessa B—— (relatives of the late Pope), who had shown 
them much kindness and hospitality. 

We will follow them as they pass among the throng of 
passengers on their way to the sea-beach. 

“You do not answer me, Algernon,” she said. “I asked 
you in the balcony a very solemn question. What does it 
mean ¢o you and me, the end of life?” 

She took his arm and waited for a reply. He paused to 
answer, and then both stood still. 

“Yes, you are right; it is a solemn question, the end of 
life, to every individual. Should it not be the fruition and 
completion of all his highest aims and aspirations? End should 
be but another word for completion. With us is not the “end 
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of life” the realization of a happiness which before lived but 
in our dreams! Dearest, what more can I say?” 

She did not answer. Life had been so long and dreary in 
those past days; and now she felt and knew, though strong 
in health, that after fifty years of life there could but remain 
a few more years to live. The inevitable Death must come, 
and though their happiness was complete in itself, this knowl- 
edge of the approaching “end” was like a Damocles’ sword 
suspended over every joy and happiness of life. To her it was 
a happiness tinged with the remembrance of a painful past, 
and the sad recurring thought that Death was fast marching 
upon their steps. So in reserve and silence she walked beside 
him, whilst he chatted on of many things and discussed their 
future plans. At last they reached the bathing place, a raised 
platform thrown out into the sea, making a charming rendez. 
vous, with its shady, stretched-out canvas awning. And here 
it was the people met and talked, flirted, ate ices, and watched 
the bathers. 

The place was very full, and the general found it difficult 
to secure chairs, so they leaned over the wooden paling and 
watched the sea with its ebb and flow, and constant motion. 

There is a certain isolation in al] great personal happiness 
—an isolation which seems to shut one out from the rest of 
the world; and this feeling was now strong upon them. 

Very lovely looked the sea at Sinigaglia! Its broad ex- 
panse took on the variegated tints of a reflected sun, making 
all things sparkle with the rainbow’s rays, and the little fishing- 
boats with their painted sails, dotted here and there, like 
huge winged birds, gave an air of pageantry to the parting 
scene. But a few minutes—and how swiftly the sea grew 
dark before their eyes, and shadows stole along the land. 
The sailing vessels, with their colored sails, veer round, like 
hovering birds, for harbor; and now, to suit the fading scene, 
those huge, bright sails look black in silhouette against the 
setting sun. 


II. 


The next morning Lady Cyril de Courcy, unattended, took 
her morning walk. She longed to know about the people all 
around her. Further and further she walked away from the sea, 
passing through dirty passages and slimy, slippery ways; through 
dusty roads and half-cultured lands; passing unwashed chil- 
dren who mingled in light-hearted play with pigs and fowls. 
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She was walking on, thinking of the misery of a savage 
existence like to this around, when the extreme beauty of a 
young girl, sitting outside one of the hovels, cleaning and 
sieving a kind of yellow pea, struck her so forcibly that she 
stopped to speak to her. 

The girl rose to her feet, and with a natural grace took 
her hand and raised it to her lips. 

Her story was a sad one. Left an orphan with no one to 
care for her save a crippled aunt, who was fearfully afflicted—a 
victim to that awful scourge the Lupus / 

“Signora! ah signora!”’ said the young girl, weeping be- 
tween each word, “is not death best? We suffer so, and each 
day my aunt grows worse, but does not die. I cannot bear to 
look at her.” 

She hid her face in an old torn rag, which once had boasted 
the name of apron, and continued sobbing between each breath. 

“ All night long she cries and groans to be delivered, and 
I too pray all day to the blessed Madonna to take her soon.” 

“Do not cry any more,” said Lady Cyril, taking her hand. 
“Let me see your aunt; perhaps I may be able to send some 
relief.” 

“‘ How good the lady is—‘ buona! buona!’” cried the young 
girl, pointing to the door behind. “I will go and tell her.” 
She left her yellow peas with the sieve on the stone outside, 
and gently opened the door. 

The room, or rather shed, was nearly dark; there was an 
attempt at a small window, but the opening was so choked up 
with rags and stalks of vegetables that it hardly afforded any 
light to the room. Lady Cyril followed her into the shed, try- 
ing hard to conceal her emotion and to be strong. 

A low bedstead and a bundle of rags of divers colors was 
all she could distinguish on first entering the room; but as her 
eyes became accustomed to the light, she saw a shrunken 
form and bandaged head. Over the lower part of the jaw 
there was a cloth tightly bound, and the ashy hue of that part 
of the face which was visible presented a most sickening and 
horrible sight. But this bundle of rags, shrunken form, and 
ashy-colored face (if face it could be called) was a woman of 
about forty, suffering from that fearful malady the Lupus—her 
case was anciently called “Noli me tangere”—a species of 
malignant disease affecting the skin and cartilages of the nose. 
It was generally considered incurable. 

The poor creature spoke with extreme difficulty, and each 
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word she: uttered seemed to kill her; her long, thin, skinny 
arms were thrown above her head, and her eyes were so sunk 
into their sockets that only by leaning over her and peering 
beneath the lids could one discern them at all. Evidently the 
sight of the poor creature was dimmed by pain and suffering, 
for the entrance of this beautiful woman, now at her side, made 
no impression on her. She only moaned and hid her face, 
and through the tattered rags that served as bed-clothes one 
could catch the words, “ Madonna santa! Madonna, Madonna, 
purissima !” 

As these words slowly issued from the bedding the girl 
fell upon her knees in a kind of frenzied grief, passionately 
exclaiming, “Ora, ora, pro nobis!” 

The scene was truly harrowing, and Lady Cyril wept with 
them in silent sympathy, oppressed with their extreme misery 
and suffering; for what could she do here in the presence of 
such affliction, which only God could heal? 

She felt overpowered by the great mystery of existence, and 
she too knelt down by the side of the suffering woman and 
prayed forhelp. Then rising, she turned to the young girl, her 
eyes still full of tears, and giving her a few crumpled notes, 
left the tainted atmosphere of the shed for the pure, sweet air 
of heaven. 


III. 


The next morning the general and his wife received an 
invitation from Contessa de B to visit the house of Pius IX. 
They drove through the town, over the stony, uneven pavement, 
and arrived in a few minutes at the palace of the late pope. 

It is an ugly, flat, gloomy-looking building, with massive 
portals, over which hung the armorial bearings with the papal 
keys. It boasted of no architectural beauty, and its flat facade 
was unbroken by either balcony or decoration. 

They found both the conte and his wife waiting below to 
receive them. 

“This is very good of you,” began Lady Cyril, descending 
from the carriage. “My husband knew Pius IX. in ’65, and 
so he is doubly interested in anything relating to him.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the contessa, turning to the general. 
“So you knew my uncle?” 

“Yes, I had the honor oi exchanging a few words with 
him when I was in Rome; and I have never met any one 
possessing a more pleasant and genial manner.” 
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“My uncle was beloved by all who knew him,” rejoined 
the contessa enthusiastically; “he had, as you say, the most 
engaging manners; he was by no means a politician, but he 
was a large-hearted man. I was very young when he died; 
still, I can remember him quite well.” 

On the staircase leading up to the second “piano” the 
general noticed a small picture of the Madonna. 

“Ah! that picture,” said the contessa, “was sent to my 
father, Luigi Mastai, by Pius I1X., with the express wish that 
it should be placed here, and, according to his desire, every 
Saturday evening we burn a lamp before it till Sunday. My 
uncle had a peculiar veneration for the Virgin, and placed his 
family floor under her protection.” 

“T suppose it was his great love for her which induced 
him to enforce the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, but 
surely it was not altogether a popular movement.” 

“No, it caused a good deal of contention; as also did the 
dogma of the ‘ Infallibility.’” 

They now passed into the hall leading to the apartment 
formerly occupied by the family of Pius IX. The walls are 
covered with paintings on canvas, executed by an artist of 
Sinigaglia, but they are of no great artistic value. This hall 
leads into the dining-room, where in ’59 the pope dined with 
his family, and here is preserved the simple table service used 
on that occasion. 

Two reception-rooms follow, “panelled” in red damask, 
and hung with a great many pictures, some of considerable 
value. In one of these rooms the conte called their attention 
to an album containing two hundred photographs and signa- 
tures of celebrated men belonging to the United States. 

It was a very handsome book, the cover inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, with the tiara and sacred keys worked in gold on one 
side, and the following inscription written on the other: 


To His HOLINESS 
POPE PIUS THE IXTu., 
KING OF ROME, 

THE PASTOR REV. FLARO 
And his parishioners of 
Buttermilk Falls, 
Coldspring, 

And West Point, 

As a token of Everlasting Fidelity. 
Presented September, 1867. 
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! Among the signatures the general noticed President John- 
son, Governor Hamilton, General Grant, General Franklin, 
Washington Irving, and others of note. 

After examining this album very minutely, they then entered 
the room in which Pius IX. was born on the 13th of May, 
1792, his parents being Conte Girolamo Mastai-Ferretti and 
the Contessa Solazzi. 

This chamber, like the preceding ones, is also hung with 
red damask, and is preserved in exactly the same condition as 
when, in 1857, Pius IX. slept here for the last time. Even- 
the sheets used on that occasion have not been removed. 

In a corner of this room is a glass cabinet containing sun- 
dry relics, viz., his cradle, vestments, books, images, and even 
a shirt he had worn. 

A little passage leads into the small chapel, which is very 
simple. Over the high altar is a picture of great value be- 
longing to the time of the Renaissance. This little chapel 
has received many special privileges from several popes, and 
contains a few relics. It is preserved as it was when Pius IX. 
last officiated at the Mass. 

As they slowly retraced their steps Lady Cyril remarked: 
“This is intensely interesting, for I feel as if I had been 
visiting the relics of some great saint.” 

“And indeed you are not wrong,” said the conte, “ for 
Pius IX. will certainly be canonized some day; already he is 
much venerated, and prayers are constantly offered up to him; 
in fact, he has performed miracles both during his life-time 
and after death.” 

Lady Cyril smiled; she was decidedly incredulous, but the 
contessa was in earnest. 

“T now want to show you a manuscript which I know will 
interest you, general,” said the conte, drawing some papers from 
an old cabinet. ‘This is a petition which Pius 1X. sent to 
Napoleon, asking to be exempted from military service on ac- 
count of his bad health, as well as from paying the indemnity ; 
across this paper, as you will see, Napoleon himself has written 
these words: ‘Il soit exempte de ce payement.’”* They ex- 
amined this manuscript with great attention, for it was truly 
an interesting document connecting two great historical men 
so different in character and career. 

“But was he ill and therefore unable to enlist?’ asked 
Lady Cyril. 





* This document is in the possession of the Conte Bellegarde de St. Lary. 
VOL. LXX.—42 
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“Ah! that is a curious, I might say miraculous, fact in 
connection with my uncle,” answered the contessa enthusiasti- 
cally; “for up to the age of twenty-six he suffered from 
epileptic fits, and therefore was incapacitated for work of a 
military nature. But when he was twenty-seven he officiated 
for the first time at High Mass; from shat hour he never suffered 
again from that terrible malady.” 

‘‘That was indeed miraculous,” observed the general. “I 
think he must have possessed something of the nature of saints; 
in any case he was a remarkable character, and will always be 
a figure in history as the pope who defined for the church two 
dogmas of great importance, besides having lived through a 
great crisis resulting in the unity of Italy.” 

“Yes,” said the contessa, “what an awful time that must 
have been! I often picture to myself that eventful day when 
Pius IX., during the breach of Porta Pia, knelt praying with 
clasped hands for the church, wielding only the shield of 
faith.” 

They now parted, as it was getting late. It was fearfully 
hot. The little town had already put on a sleepy appear- 
ance. The great round clock in the piazza was chiming the 
“mezzo giorno”’ (mid-day). The windows and shutters were 
all closed and no one was about. 


IV. 


On their return to their villa, Lady Cyril, feeling greatly 
fatigued, retired to her sanctum. It was a sweet, wee boudoir, 
with arras hangings and a low window giving just a peep of 
the far sea; and here she rested on her sofa, but there was 
no rest in her mind. The torment of a great fear was ever 
around her, and every day increasing; the dread of death had 
fallen on her—a death which would separate her from all she 
loved on earth. Death! What was death? what did it mean? 
To her was it not a kind of annihilation of her being and 
earthly surroundings ?—with a reverent trust that the great God 
in his mercy would pardon and save her from _perdition. 
Why should fears like these assail her? Was she not strong in 
health, and her life guarded and preserved with loving care? 
And yet a constant dread of ill, of death, haunted her; yea, 
looking back, had followed her from early morn till dewy eve, 
an unknown horror scaring her, even from the day she stood 
before the altar as a wife. But now, added to this, another 
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stronger fear crept over her—the fear of falling a victim to a 
revolting malady like the poor woman in the hut! Her thoughts 
were maddening her with torturing suspicions, and with it a 
horrible attraction drawing her back again to that shed in 
spite of her dread. For the remembrance of that poor afflicted 
creature haunted her. The sad and fearful life of the poor girl 
followed her. The sound of their prayers rang in her ears and 
kept her tossing in feverish unrest upon her couch. Could she 
do nothing for them? Had she not promised to return? 
With a sudden impulse she started up, vainly looking out upon 
the sea to catch, if possible, some of its sweet repose; but no 
rest, no quiet came to her, only the one recurring thought 
that she must return and visit those poor afflicted ones at 
once. Her watch, a lovely gem, lay on the table; it was three 
o'clock, the hottest time of the day. The sun was fierce in its 
heat and glare, like a glowing furnace. There was no time to 
lose ; so, hastily dressing, she fled silently out of the villa and 
made her way through the hot streets till a stray carriage 
passed. Quickly hailing it, she directed the driver to the lone- 
ly shed. 

On reaching the hovel she descended and, telling the 
coachman to wait, stood outside the door. It was half closed 
and she hesitated to knock for fear of disturbing the poor 
creature in her sleep; so she walked in quietly. As she entered 
the figure rose slowly from under the bundle of rags, with her 
long, skinny arms extended, and moaned a low sepulchral 
groan, like the cry of those who die in agonizing pain. Her 
movement had displaced the covering about her mouth and 
chin! It was a frightful sight—a ghastly mutilation of the 
human face. Lady Cyril shuddered and involuntarily hid her 
face in her hands. She heard the wretched creature sigh and 
mumble to herself, but so indistinctly that she could not make 
sense of anything she said. A moment after she heard her 
call: 

“Maria, Maria, venite presto!’’ (Maria, Maria, come quickly). 
The poor creature now spoke from between the bed-clothes, 
for she had thrown the sheet over her face and was chatter- 
ing in a low voice again to herself. There was a chair by the 
bedside, and Lady Cyril sat down, trying with soothing words 
to comfort her. The young girl was nowhere to be seen, and 
Lady Cyril inquired where she had gone and why she had 
left her? 

A groan came from under the rags, and from a few inarticu- 
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late words she gathered that the girl had gone for medicine 
and would soon return. Then the sheet was half uplifted and 
the poor woman shrieked ‘ Madonna! Madonna santissima! 
The bandage has fallen from my face; I have lived too long, 
and my face is dying long before I die—yes, piece by piece 
and bit by bit! The child must not see me thus uncovered, 
dear lady! For the love of Heaven give me my bandage; it 
has fallen on the ground.” 

Another shriek. ‘Quick, quick, dear lady, before she 
comes!” There was a groan and the poor woman fell back 
among her rags. Lady Cyril found the bandage with some 
difficulty, and leaning over her, whispered: 

“Let me tie it on for you; you are much too weak to 
fasten it.” 

“No, no!” she shrieked again in a frenzy. ‘ The bandage, 
quick! You must not touch me; do you not know that it is a 
‘ malattia maligna ?’” 

The words echoed through the hovel, and Lady Cyril trem- 
bled and grew pale. The weird spell of the horrible was on 
her, and horror seemed to root her to the spot. She was 
arranging the tattered bed-clothes, trying again to soothe her 
like a child, when the door slowly opened and the girl entered, 
and, on seeing the chair occupied by the lady who had visited 
them before, fell upon her knees and kissed Lady Cyril's white 
hand, saying: 

“How good the lady is to come again! May the Madonna 
bless and protect her! I did not leave her long, signora—only 
to fetch the medicine to make her sleep, for all night long she 
tosses with the fever.” 

Then rising, and bending over the bed, she called: “ Yia, 
Yia, povera Yia! Look at the kind lady and the beautiful 
flowers she has brought.” 

But the poor sufferer was exhausted and her eyes were now 
fast closed; there was no movement, and she lay like one dead 
and past waking. 

“What ails her?” said Lady Cyril with alarm. 

“T don’t know,” answered the girl mournfully; “she is often 
like this. I think she sometimes dies and comes to life again.” 

“ But how do you manage to keep her from the inspection 
of the authorities, for she ought to be in a hospital?” 

“Ah, lady, we never see a doctor. Sometimes there is a 
visit made in these parts; but I always say that my aunt has 
fever and is in bed, so they let her alone; and I am glad, for 
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I love her like a mother. She is the only creature left me on 
this earth, for they are all—all in paradiso.” 

Lady Cyril very plainly saw that the girl knew nothing of 
the danger to which she was exposed; but she could not tell 
her, it seemed cruel to add one straw more to her affliction. 

It was getting late and the confined atmosphere made her 
feel both sick and faint, so she rose to leave, giving the girl 
some money as well as her address; for one moment she bent 
over the poor, suffering woman with a prayer, and then left 
them with an aching heart. The open air revived her, but the 
words “ malattia maligna” haunted and enveloped her like a 
close-clinging shroud. 

When she reached home she found her husband in close 
conversation with Conte de B , who had called to ask if he 
could do anything for them. It was a relief to step from such 
abject misery into her luxurious home, fragrant with the scent 
of roses. Conte de B was a fine, handsome-looking man, a 
thorough courtier in both manner and bearing. His conversation 
was full of that sparkle and vivacity which the Italians possess 
to such perfection. 

On the entrance of Lady Cyril they were much struck with 
her fatigued appearance, and the conte said in soft, sympathe- 
tic tones: “ Madame, I fear you have overtired yourself; you 
should have visited the ‘ Palace’ earlier in the day, so as to 
have escaped the great heat. But I trust you were interested 
in our august relative. Believe me, Pius IX. was a man wor- 
thy of your interest.” 

“I was intensely interested,” replied Lady Cyril, ‘and I was 
so struck with the resemblance of your wife to Pius IX. Surely 
I am not the only one who has noticed this likeness?” 

‘““No indeed,” said the conte, “for the resemblance is ex- 
traordinary, and it consists in the similarity of the smile. Pius 
IX. had an angelic smile, and my wife must have inherited it 
from him. But perhaps you may think me too enthusiastic?” 

“You need not fear that,” put in the general, “ for my wife 
is always enthusiastic about something, and perhaps it is best, 
instead of having no exalted feeling about anything.” 

“Yes, truly,” added Lady Cyril, laughing, “an angelic smile 
is worthy of enthusiasm.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said the conte, winking at the general as 
he rose to leave, “it is, I suppose, permissible to be enthusias- 
tic about one’s wife. N’est-ce-pas?’’ Then, bending over Lady 
Cyril’s hand, he bowed his retreat. 
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“Cyril,” said the general, now drawing his chair nearer to 
her, “tell me, where have you been all this afternoon? You 
look so ill and pale, my wife.” 

“‘T have been to see that poor woman I told you about, 
‘Algernon. She has that fearful disease, Lupus. I wonder it 
has not been discovered, but cases like this often escape public 
notice. I ought to report it to the authorities; the saddest 
thing of all is that the young niece is perfectly ignorant 
of her danger, and her extreme love for her aunt is most 
touching.” 

The general shuddered when he heard the nature of the 
complaint and turned white. He answered almost fiercely: 

“You shall not go there again, my wife. I will immediately 
inquire into this case and see that the woman has proper treat- 
ment, but you must promise me that you will ever go there 
again. You have made me feel anxious, and you know, darling, 
I must be considered sometimes.” 

This he said half playfully yet earnestly. But she was worn 
out with the fatigue and heat of a long day, and she gave no 
answer. 

He leant over her fondly with a whispered ‘“ God bless 
you!” darkened the room, and left her for awhile to saunter 
down to the sea-beach for his evening walk. 


V. 


The days went slowly by and drifted into August. It was 
then the height of the season at Sinigaglia. The bathing es- 
tablishment was in full swing, crowded with strangers who had 
come merely for the baths, and who in early October would 
be scattered to the four winds, perhaps never to meet again. 
But amid this gay company General De Courcy and his wife 
are no longer seen; for Lady Cyril had fallen ill, and every 
evening at seven o'clock their carriage, drawn by a pair of 
beautiful horses, would be seen slowly emerging from the villa 
with a reclining figure in it. The figure was thickly veiled, and 
the carriage rolled quietly and statelily along as if bearing some 
precious burden. It seemed to avoid all public thoroughfares, 
generally stopping on the sea-beach least frequented. Lady 
Cyril was seriously ill. Day after day the most renowned 
doctors came and visited her. She saw no one, and no one 
was allowed to pass the threshold of their villa. 

September came; and, as usual, one evening the 
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carriage rolls on quietly down to the sea-coast and stops. 
There are voices from within. 

“ Algernon, what will you do when I am gone? I shall die 
to-night! Oh! that you had left me to my fate; for (here 
the voice faltered), for, dearest, you may also become like 
this—and—and—all—all my fault; but—I did not know—dar- 
ling. I may not lay my head upon your breast or kiss you as 
of old. I am divided from you before I die—but—you—you 
will follow soon. Yes—yes—” 

There was a sound of receding sea, wave following wave 
into the great abyss. 

The voice went on: 

“T—-know that I shall die to-night. (A convulsed sob broke 
through the words.) Algernon, my husband! Loved so long, 
so well, This is the end—the end of life. Forgive me! For- 
give me! Come soon to me; for in that far-off land I shall 
miss you if —” 

The roar of the waves and the splash and foam of the ap- 
proaching sea filled up the missing words and sense. 

They took her home, for she had fainted—the carriage 
moving like a hearse in solemn state. They carried her to 
her sanctum near the bow-window facing the distant ‘sea. 
She is enveloped in a long, white, clinging veil. The fearful 
malady had done its work, and the lovely lips had gone! She 
had prayed him never to uplift that veil; and now she lay in 
the deep swoon of death. She slightly moaned and stretched 
out her hand. He clasped it in his own. There was a trem- 
bling of the limbs, and death had come. It was the end of 
life! Reverently he crossed her hands upon her breast. The 
room grew dark, the shades of night fell round. He never 
moved or left her side, for his love would guard her to the 
grave. The veiled figure in its silvery white lay like sculp- 
tured marble on the couch, and through the solemn hours of 
the night he watched and prayed like Rizpah o'er her babes. 
But on the morrow, kneeling with clasped hands, as if in 
prayer, they found him also deaa. 




















‘“ WINDS THE RIVER LIKE A SILVER THREAD.” 


“THE FLOWER OF THE TYROL.” 


BY MARY F, NIXON, 


&N the upper valley of the picturesque and charm- 
ing Tyrolean Alps are many villages of a roman- 
tic beauty and interest, and the journey from 
Venice to Vienna is filled with lovely sights as 
one passes through fertile fields and winds o’er 
rugged mountains. But the height of beauty and charm is 
reached when the capital looms up before us—Innsbriick, called 
by its lovers “the Flower of the Tyrol,” the city of Hofer and 
liberty, faithful ally of the Hapsburgs through centuries of 
strife and conflict. : 
Through the middle of the town winds the river like a 
silver thread, the white houses clustering lovingly upon its 
banks; the many church spires point aloft to the sapphire 
sky, the fields beyond radiant in their summer livery of green 
and gold; the softly wooded hills to the south teem with fir 
and hemlock trees, while above them, glistening and grand, the 
enduring mountains of the Solstein and Hoettinger Alps, like 
snowy sentinels, guard the passes. Over the crags and peaks 
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spring the agile, graceful chamois, and the edelweiss’ snowy 
clusters are watched by the “phantom maidens” who, good 
Tyroleans will tell you, protect the Alpine flower from all but 
those brave enough to strive after and pure enough to touch 
the golden-hearted, silvery bloom, growing to perfection only 
in the ice and snow. 

The town is quaintly charming, and in its streets one sees 
everything of interest and variety. 

Here is a typical stage peasant, velvet breeches and jacket, 
muslin shirt, a jaunty hat with a feather—such a costume as 
he wore who sang the chorus of the “ Tyroleans.” This man 
is the genuine article, more erect, fearless, alert than his operatic 
prototype, for there is something in the free life of these 
honest mountaineers which gives them a perfect freedom from 
self-consciousness. 

A squad of soldiers in gay uniforms passes on the way to 
the barracks, and a young Uhlan officer struts like a game- 
cock, conscious of his fine feathers. 

A wood-carver fresh from his home in the mountains is 
bringing in the wares he has spent all the long winter even- 
ings in making; every line of them, every curved leaf or 
tendril, is the exponent of his mentality, for himself and the best 
of himself has gone into his work and he is an artist in his way. 

New Innsbriick has spacious streets, good pavements, hand- 
some houses, a venerable university famous for learning in 
more than one century, a national museum—the Ferdinan- 
deum—containing treasures of art and sculpture, armor, coins, 
and all things peculiar to the Tyrol. Everywhere are there 
signs of thrift and progress, but the old town to the antiquarian 
is fascinating with its crooked, narrow, spotless streets, its 
Gothic arches, arcades, frescoes, escutcheons, banners, and 
curious architectural devices. 

Very old is Innsbriick, its people claiming kinship with the 
days when the Romans built a road from Verona all the way 
to Rhetia, as the Tyrol was then called. Of these times there 
are few relics, but the medieval aspect of the place is so 
marked that one feels as if one had suddenly had Aladdin’s 
wonderful carpet placed beneath one’s feet and been trans- 
planted to the “dayes of olde.” 

Passing down the Hofgasse one sees the “ Two Giants,” 
houses given by the Archduke Sigismund to the Court Giants, 
and above them looms the quaint old city tower. Still further 
shines in the morning sun the house of the “ Goldene Dachl” 
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(golden roof), noted in the fair city, for like many other things 
there it has a “story to it.” 

Historians say that the first Maximilian built it in honor 
of his marriage with Bianca Sforza, the Milanese, in 1500, but 
an Innsbriickian smiles at facts and tells you a different story. 

“Ah no, Fraulein,” he will say, with a smile; “it was 
Prince Ferdinand of the Empty Purse who built it. He was 
in love with a fair princess, and his rival had endeavored to 
injure him by telling of his extravagance and calling him the 
‘Empty Purse.’ So the prince built that palace and the roof 
of the chamber which was to hold his bride he made of bronze. 
But not content with that, he coated it with solid gold, cost- 
ing thousands of florins. When he had finished he was indeed 
of an empty purse, but he won the fair maiden, and as her 
dowry was great he filled the purse from it. ‘“ A full head if 
an empty purse, had he not, Fraulein?” And to this day the 
Golden Roof stands as a witness to the cleverness of the 
prince, and also to the quaint and charming Gothic style of 
architecture with which medizval Innsbriick was rife. 

Strolling past the oldest inn of the town, the ‘‘ Goldener 
Adler,” where Goethe, Heine, and scores of royalties have 
been entertained, we see churches almost unnumbered and the 
fine Catholic Casino, a specimen of rococo at its best. 

In the gay and animated Maria-Theresien Strasse, entered 
through the triumphal arch built in honor of the marriage of 
the Archduke Leopold with a Spanish infanta, is the superb 
column of St. Anne, of red marble and supporting a statue of 
the Blessed Virgin, to whom Tyroleans are especially devoted. 

The Rennplatz is a large square planted with superb chestnut- 
trees which, blooming, fill the air with fragrance and shower 
their white petals into a snowy carpet for our feet. Here the 
old tournaments were held, and about the place still lurks the 
spirit of medieval days. It is easy to picture the scenes of 
valor and of pomp. 

From those quaintly latticed dormer windows blue-eyed 
maidens gazed down; from out those narrow streets brave 
knights rode forth on their richly caparisoned chargers to 
joust in tourney and fray for their fair lady’s fame; on that 
carved balcony of the famous Hofburg (the emperor’s palace) 
grand archduke or mighty emperor watched the combat and 
awarded to the victor the well-won crown. 

But it is in the Hofkirche of old Innsbriick that the inter- 
est centres. Its time-stained walls have witnessed all the vary- 
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ing scenes of peace and war, and there all the panoplies of 
history live before us, from the days when Clovis was. emperor 
of the Franks to the conflicts of French and Venetians, and 
the glorious deeds of Hofer in our own century. Here the 
famous Queen Christina of Sweden abjured Protestantism, and 
here are buried the mightiest of the Hapsburg race. 

In the centre of the edifice stands the magnificent tomb of 
Maximilian, the ‘“ Last of the Knights,” so interesting in his 
chivalry, his bravery, and most of all, since “all the world 
loves a lover,” in his pathetic and constant devotion to sweet, 
fragile Mary of Burgundy, to whom he was married in 1477; 
that same Maximilian who figures so bravely in the charming 
story, “The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest.” 

The sarcophagus is carved upon the four sides in bas-reliefs 
by the famous Abel of Cologne, and is of Carrara marble. 
The carvings are of scenes in the life of the emperor, and 
reproduce with painstaking fidelity the costumes and armor of 
the period, making them of priceless value to antiquarians. 

Over the tomb hovers a subdued light from windows of 
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rare old stained glass, and it seems to fall like a caress upon 
the last resting place of the great man. Between the massive 
columns which support the roof stand life-size figures, twenty- 
eight colossal statues carved in stone. These are the mighty 
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warrior ancestors of Maximilian from Clovis to Albert II, 
Each knight is clad in armor, each stone arm and curved 
fingers held a funeral torch, and wonderful must have been the 











TOMB OF EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN IN THE HOFKIRCHE. 


scene when the great man was laid to rest amidst the silent 
assembly of kings and knights, their torches flaming o’er the 
awe and grandeur of the scene. 

To the right from Maximilian’s tomb there arises a marble 
staircase, leading to the Silver Chapel, so called from the statue 
of the Madonna in solid silver. 

Here is the tomb of Prince Ferdinand and his consort, 
Phillipine, about whom lingers a tale so lovely as a hundred 
times to bear repeating. 

She was but a burgher maiden, the gentle, saintly Phil- 
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FIGURE OF ARTHUR AT MAXIMILIAN’S TOMB. 


lipine Welser, dwelling in a smoke-stained gable house in quaint 
old Augsburg; and there the young prince saw her, and seeing, 
loved her with a love so mighty that for her sweet sake he 
gave up crown and the favor of his imperial father. 

He married Phillipine, carefully concealing from her the 
knowledge of his father’s displeasure, and the stern old em- 
peror refused to see him, disinherited him and heaped curses 
upon his head. So the prince built a fair castle, which, with 
lovely chapel, mighty court-yard and splendid hall, perched 
upon the mountain-side near Wilten, was a fitting nest for his 
bright bird—so said the royal lover. Here they lived in happi- 
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ness and tranquillity for twelve long years, and Phillipine bore 
him lusty sons and fair daughters. 

Some say that at length she poisoned herself in grief when 
she learned of the king’s displeasure, others that her mother- 
in-law caused her to be assassinated, but the old chronicles 
tell a different tale: 

“Saying naught to the prince her husband, the Ladye 
Phillipine, with her four children, hied her to the mightye 
emperor within the Hofburg and sought an audience with him. 
Kneeling before him in all her beautye, she caused her children 
to doe him much reverence, and she herself sayd: 

““« Great emperor, of whose subjects I am the humblest and 
would be the most dutiful, I am that burgher mayde that is the 
true and lawful wife of thy son, my deare lord. To me he is 
more deare than life itself. Yet for his sake, and the sake of 
these his children and mine, I will return alone unto my 
father’s house if only thou, O Sire, wilt receive him again into 
thy favor.’ Then the emperor did look in great amaze at 
his fair supplicator, and in truth there had never been seen in 
all the court so beauteous a dame. Hers was a pure and 
snow-white brow, full sweet and steadfast eyes in the which 
true love did war with pain, curved crimson lips which tremb- 
ling spoke so loyally and well. So was the stern heart of that 
most just and puissant ruler moved within his breast, and in 
his coartliness he rose and stepped him down from off his dais. 

““* Rise thee, fair daughter,’ sayd he, a-taking her white hand 
in his with all that kingly grace which made him ever deare un- 
to his subjects’ hearts,—‘ rise; be satisfied. Though but a bur- 
gher maid, well fitted art thou for a queen, since in very truth 
thou art a queen among women. Thy beauty and thy grace 
methinks might have meetly won my son; only goodness and 
wit could have kept his love these twelve long years.’” 

So they were reconciled, and, as the fairy tales say, “lived 
happy ever after” in stately Castle Ambras above the lovely 
valley of the Inns. 

A sadder though more glorious story is that of Andreas 
Hofer, whose tomb in the Hofkirche is cut out of solid marble 
from his native land. The bas-relief carved thereon represents 
the “Oath of the Banner,” and has on either side the tombs 
of Speckbacher and Haspinger, Hofer’s brothers-in-arms. The 
inscription is: “To her sons, fallen in fighting for her freedom, 
from a grateful country.” 

Hofer, a patriot of the purest type, was born in the Passeyr 
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PHILLIPINE WELSER. FERDINAND. 


Valley in 1765, and was the son of an innkeeper, brought up 
to the simple, homely, honest life of the Tyrolean peasant. 
Napoleon, who thought no more of presenting a country to an 
ally than one would of giving sweets to a child, wrested the 
Tyrol from Austria and gave it to Bavaria. 

Devoted to the Hapsburgs, and always loyal to Austria, the 
Tyroleans rose to a man, and Hofer vowed never to shave his 
beard until they should be free from the yoke of Bavaria. This 
gained for him from the Italians the nickname of General Barbone. 

In appearance the hero was a typical Tyrolean; athletic, 
vigorous, broad-shouldered, well-knit, with black eyes, large 
and brilliant, and an expression of commanding earnestness. 
Secretly made commander-in-chief by the Archduke John, 
Hofer gathered together a large force, accepting all who came 
to him, saying, “ We have no traitors in my country!” 

The secret of the projected revolt was well kept, and until 
April 11, 1809, no one dreamed that a rising was imminent. 
Then, “ having all confessed themselves and communicated, the 
Sandyland lord, with forty-five hundred men, attacked the 
Bavarians and drove them to rout,”—so says the chronicler. 
Next day the army captured Innsbriick and forced the Bava- 
rian troops to capitulate; by the end of April the Tyrol was 
free, but then followed years of conflict. 

Enslaved again, Hofer again freed it, aided always by his 
two devoted friends, Speckbacher, called “ The Fire-Devil,’”’ and 
the Capuchin priest Haspinger. 
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Alas! for the hopes of the brave people, there was naught 
but disappointment. Austria, the country for which they 
fought, forgot them, and so forgot her honor. Forced by 
Napoleon again to yield, she made no effort to keep the Tyrol, 
and when Hofer saw her army leave Innsbriick he swore to 
conquer or die! 

He hid in the recesses of the mountains, sending messages 
to his compatriots all over the land, signing them, ‘“ Andreas 
Hofer, from where I am,” and the replies were addressed: 
“Andreas Hofer, wherever he is.” His people rallied around 
him. One victory after another was theirs, and with the cry, 
“ Our God and our country!” they fairly flung themselves up- 
on the enemy, sweeping all before them. 

A historian thus tells the story of the final battle: “ At 
five in the morning Haspinger celebrated the Mass upon the 
battle-field before the assembled army. Then the priest be- 
came captain, sprang into the saddle, drew his sword, and pre- 
cipitated himself upon the enemy’s right flank, while Speck- 
bacher threw himself on the left. Andreas Hofer led the 
attack in the centre and marched straight to Innsbriick.” 

In the battle-field he was transfigured; the mild expression 
changed to a terrible one. He looked grand on his panting 
steed, his long beard floating in the wind, as he cried, ‘‘ Onward! 
For your country and your emperor! God protect the right!” 

Again was the great general successful, entering the town 
on the Feast of the Assumption. 

“Do not shout, but pray,” said Hofer, as he passed into 
the church of the Franciscans, when the delighted people would 
have given him a triumphal entry; and to the nobles he said: 
“By my beard, and by Saint George, the saviour of my coun- 
try was God himself!” 

As military dictator he ruled ably, and thought only of the 
good of the people and loyalty to the emperor, never of him- 
self; but he was betrayed to the French by a traitor and 
taken to Mantua to be shot in 1810. 

“Farewell, most despicable world!’’ he said upon the morn- 
ing of his execution. “For a brave man death is of so small 
account that in leaving you I have not one tear of regret!” 
He was buried in Italian soil, but fifteen years later his re- 
mains were removed to Innsbriick. There he rests: a patriot, 
a soldier, a hero, a Christian; his name a by-word for loyalty 
to those faithful peasants who throng the streets of quaint, 
charming, delightful Innsbriick, the ‘‘ Flower of the Tyrol.” 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN THEIR LEGAL 
ASPECT. 


BY J. DAVID ENRIGHT, A.M., LL.B. 
“ Ubi jus, tbé est remedium.” 


y’ARRIAGE is an institution which purifies society, 
i whether we accept the dogma of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which declares matrimony to 
be a sacrament, and, as such, of divine institu- 
tion, dissoluble by God alone, or as a civil con- 
tract in which a man and woman agree to discharge towards 
each other the duties incident to that relation. In either case 
it is to intelligent beings, by the universality of its sacredness, 
an institution which preserves the sanctity of the home and 
the purity of society. Even the Barbarian of the most un- 
couth environments sanctified the marriage by protecting it 
from violation. Pagan Rome for five hundred years from its 
foundation so respected this sacred relation that he who was 
found guilty of its desecration paid the penalty of his crime 
by the sacrifice of his life. From the reign of Romulus to 
that of Spurius Carvilius Ruga it was considered a perma- 
nent union, which was binding until its dissolution by the death 
of one of the contracting parties. Thus Rome, unchristian as 
it was during that period, furnishes a most worthy example to 
the more enlightened Christian nations of to-day by its refusal 
to stain the pages of its primeval history with the record of a 
single divorce. 

Naturally, with the degradation of the standard of Roman 
morality in the declining days of the Roman Empire, disap- 
peared the “stately and dignified Roman matron,” and with 
her vanished for a time the sanctity of the marriage vow. 
During this latter period divorce was granted first for adultery, 
but gradually more insignificant causes became sufficient ground 
for dissolution, until the adoption of the Justinian Code, which 
prescribed seventeen causes which, in the minds of the Roman 
people, justified the dissolution of the marriage relation. 

The salutary influence of Christianity, however, as it ele- 
vated the customs and morals of the Roman people, gradually 
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extirpated the tendency toward divorce, until Christianized 
Rome adhered to the canons of the Melevitian Council, which 
declared that matrimony was an institution of God, and as 
such could not be dissolved by man. And so wherever the 
word of Christianity has been accepted, whether among the 
nations of the west or the tribes of the Orient, it has had a 
wonderful influence in shaping the policy of government in the 
regulation of this branch of domestic relations. 


HISTORIC INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH. 


In the countries of Europe where the ecclesiastical courts 
were vested with jurisdiction over marital relations, and whose 
decisions were final and conclusive, the permanency of the mar- 
riage status was always sustained, even in the face of monar- 
chical opposition, and hence for centuries, in those realms, an 
absolute divorce for a cause after marriage was never decreed. 
These courts were the tribunals of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as well as of the state; established for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the ecclesiastical and canon law, presided over by the 
clergy of that church, who were bound to accept as true the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church, and to render decisions which 
would be consistent with the declaration that marriage was a 
sacrament. In the history of England are recorded many 
divorces which were granted by the ecclesiastical courts, and 
the commentators of that history, without even a superficial 
examination of the ecclesiastical court reports, have concluded 
that the church had violated or disregarded its own dogmas of 
sacramental marriage, as promulgated by St. Augustine, since 
the ecclesiastical courts, as quasi-agents of the church, had 
dissolved the union which the church pronounced indissoluble. 
But those who have misinterpreted the decrees of the courts 
have failed, either through the promptings of a shallow mind 
or through a supine ignorance of propositions accepted by 
theologians of all creeds, to distinguish the divorce a vinculo 
from the divorce ab initio and the divorce a mensa et thoro. A 
careful review of the decisions and decrees of those courts will 
readily reveal, to any one versed in the sciences of law or 
theology, that the courts have intervened and decreed a disso- 
lution only when, through canonical or legal disabilities, the 
parties dissolved had never, in fact or law, entered the marriage 
relation. Of course the power to grant the limited divorce, or 
the divorce @ mensa et thoro, was within the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts, and in truth that was the principal work 
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of those courts; but the power to grant an absolute divorce, 
as we know that present evil, was reserved to the general Par- 
liament. And it is still the prerogative of that body to grant 
absolute divorces, although by the English Divorce Act of 
1857-58 the courts of England were vested with the same 
power. 


IN THE AMERICAN COURTS. 


The colonies of America repudiated the right of the eccle- 
siastical court to administer ecclesiastical, canon, civil, or com- 
mon law, and hence those courts were never established in 
this country, nor was their peculiar jurisdiction over marital 
affairs ever wholly vested in any one court of the colonies; 
and for this reason the courts of America may be said to 
possess no common law jurisdiction over the subject of di- 
vorce. 

In the colony of New York the courts had no jurisdiction 
over divorce until the enactment of the divorce regulations of 
1787, which gave to the Chancery courts the power to enter- 
tain petitions for the dissolution of marriage, and to issue de- 
crees therein, when either party to the marriage was guilty of 
the offence named in the statute. Prior to the passage of that 
law, as was the custom in the other colonies, a wronged hus- 
band or wife could receive redress by way of dissolution only 
by a petition to the colonial governor or legislature. In the 
year 1813 the State legislature extended still further the 
powers of the Chancery courts by authorizing them to grant 
the divorce a@ mensa et thoro for cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment. 

The original colonies being free and independent of each 
other, bound together in a defensive confederation, extended 
to their several courts or legislative bodies the right to govern 
the questions relating to marriage and divorce; and upon en- 
tering the perpetual union of the States, the component parts 
of that union, as the successors of the colonies, reserved the 
same rights in that respect that each had enjoyed as an inde. 
pendent colony. The Constitution—the organic law of the 
United States—while it does not specifically give to the States 
the right to govern the domestic relations of their citizens, 
does so by implication, since it does not delegate that power 
to the general government. For this reason the right to regu- 
late the marriage and divorce, since it is neither an express 
power reserved to the general government, nor a power neces- 
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sary and proper to enforce the other powers which are so 
delegated, still remains the right of the individual States. 

While we may justly praise the ingenuity of the minds from 
which was evolved the ideas engrafted into our Constitution, 
and wonder at the magnanimous intellects that foresaw the 
demands of future centuries, yet in our exultation we must 
pause to regret that the same noble and almost inspired 
minds could not have seen the danger and folly of vesting in 
the several States the power of regulating the delicate ques- 
tion of divorce. Some restriction, indeed, which would have 
insured uniformity in our divorce laws, should have been 
placed upon the States, and thus have saved the nation from 
the baneful consequences made possible by such an omission. 
The sacred trust of preserving the sanctity of the marriage 
status, of all others which the organic law has imposed upon 
the individual States, has been the most highly abused; each 
State, as if vieing with its sister State to desecrate the matri- 
monial vow, enacting divorce laws by which the fickle husband 
or wife may the more easily repudiate, with the sanction of 
the law, the duties, obligations, and responsibilities of a holy 
union. Asa consequence the several divorce laws of America, 
and the procedure under them, are in such a confused and 
chaotic state that marriage in this country seems to have a 
place only in the category of legal fictions, and the sacrament, 
institution, civil contract, or whatever you will, which was in- 
tended to purify, is now an avenue to vice and corruption. 

PRACTICES OF VARIOUS STATES. 

The State of South Carolina alone has steadfastly refused 
to abuse the jurisdiction over matrimonial matters vested in it 
by the general government, and let it be said to the credit of 
that commonwealth, that however great may have been the 
faults of its impulsive legislators in the years gone by, it has 
never permitted either its courts or its legislative body to 
sully the pages of its history by the granting of divorce. This 
is the one State where the Christian tendency has been to 
eradicate ephemeral marriage unions, and to impress upon the 
legislator the solemnity of the injunction, ‘Whom God has 
joined, let no man put asunder.” 

The courts of New York State have never granted a divorce 
a vinculo upon any ground other than adultery, since in this 
State that is the statutory cause. A few other States in the 
Union have enacted substantially the same statute that regu- 
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lates divorce in New York, and some of these States have 
further followed New York in prohibiting, for any cause, the 
legislative divorce. In the State of Connecticut, prior to the 
year 1880, divorces were granted for the most trivial causes; 
a case being found in the reports of that State in which, in 
an exhaustive opinion upon the law and facts, the court at- 
tempts to justify a divorce of husband and wife upon the 
ground that the husband has violated the Sabbath by the 
purchase of a boot-jack! The indolent and mild-mannered 
citizens of the Everglade State believe ill-temper to be a suffi- 
cient and justifiable cause for breaking the bonds of wedlock; 
but the Green Mountain legislators are inclined to differ some- 
what from their brethren in Florida, and therefore go a step 
beyond, making “intolerable severity’ the proper cause, which 
of course affords to the learned judges of the latter State an 
opportunity to make extended and perhaps vacant distinctions 
between severity which is tolerable and that which is intoler- 
able. So addicted are the people of the State of California to 
the extracts of its own fruits, that the legislators of that State 
have made intemperance a statutory cause. The Kentucky 
colonel, however, is not inclined to agree to the justice of the 
law that makes him lose his wife because he has imbibed free- 
ly on one or two occasions, and hence he has instructed the 
legislators of his State to modify the California statute and to 
divorce a married person when that individual is proven an 
habitual drunkard. 

We are indebted to the courts of some of our Western 
States for having furnished to us, in their curious opinions in 
divorce proceedings, entertaining reading for our idle hours. 
It has pleased the judicial mind of one of our Western divorce 
judges to decree, in solemn words, that the wife should be 
freed from the cruel and inhuman consort who would refuse to 
submit his nails to the care of a chiropodist. And another 
judge, equally solicitous for the rights of the people within his 
jurisdiction, has held that the husband should be divorced from 
the ferocious wife who, on the day after marriage, would bring 
the heel of her shoe in violent contact with the eyes of her 
better half. Let those who smoke the filthy weed fly far 
from the Western State whose courts have decreed that a re- 
fusal of the husband to refrain from this habit justifies a court 
of equity in dissolving the marriage union. So loose and 
farcical are the laws of the Dakotas and Oklahoma, that we 
may presume that a divorce will be granted in either of those 
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places for any imaginary or fictitious cause, provided the pe. 
titioner can produce the necessary wherewithal to satisfy the 
fees of the obliging attorney. 


RELATIONS OF VARIOUS STATE COURTS TO EACH OTHER. 


Did not the several States of the Union go beyond their 
territorial limits and, in contravention of the provisions of the 
fundamental law, attempt to adjudge the status of individuals 
over whom they have no jurisdiction, this conflict of laws, 
except in its moral consequences, might be regarded simply as 
the exposition of the diversity of judicial opinion. But, un. 
fortunately, in some cases one State cannot without difficulty 
grant a decree of divorce without disturbing the status of an 
individual of another State. 

The organic law of the United States provided that “ full 
faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of every other State,” and many 
high legal authorities, not the least of which is the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, have attempted to pervert the intent 
of that clause so as to include within its scope those decrees 
of divorce rendered by courts that, in the first instance, had 
not obtained jurisdiction of the parties involved. But the 
weight of authority, including the highest court of the United 
States, holds, with reason and common sense, that that clause 
of the Constitution, while it was calculated to affect a comity 
of the States, does not compel the resident of New York, 
Missouri, or any other State to recognize or respect the judi- 
cial proceeding of any other State unless it is rendered by a 
court having jurisdiction. 

The Court of Appeals of New York State speaks with 
much emphasis upon that point, holding that ‘while every 
State may have the privilege of determining for itself upon 
what grounds a divorce may be granted, of parties domiciled 
within its jurisdictional limits, and while it may be permitted 
to prescribe the legal procedure to that end, it cannot go be- 
yond the limits of its jurisdiction and affect the status of a 
party without service of process upon him within the territorial 
limits of the State granting the divorce.” 


THE DIVORCES OF DIFFERENT STATES. 


It is further a principle of justice, not however recognized 
in all of our States, that no man shall be bound by a judg- 
ment rendered against him, unless he be given an opportunity 
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to be heard; and any court, therefore, which grants a decree 
of divorce without first having acquired jurisdiction of the 
parties, issues a decree which beyond the limits of that State 
is null, void, and of no virtue, whatever may be its effect ac- 
cording to the laws of the commonwealth whence it was issued ; 
and the constitutional provision as to the respect of judg- 
ments has no application. Neither can the jurisdiction be 
based upon the fact that the party instituting the divorce pro- 
ceeding is domiciled within the limits of the State rendering 
the judgment, but, on the contrary, the party proceeded against 
must also be within the jurisdiction of the court, or must be 
served with process within the territorial limits of the State 
whose court grants the decree. These general propositions of 
law, which embody the gist of the decisions of the courts of 
New York and the decrees of the United States Supreme 
Court, are but the re-enactment of the canons of 1603, which 
declared that “no man could be cited out of his diocese.” 
Many of those, therefore, who seek foreign divorces, relying 
upon the proposition of full faith and credit, etc., often return 
to their native States freed from the obligations of marriage 
in the State where the divorce is granted, but still encum- 
bered with a consort in their own commonwealths; and if one 
of such individuals shall remarry in his own State he is guilty 
of bigamy, and the offspring of such a subsequent union is ille- 
gitimate. Especially is this true of those who leave their own 
domiciles and fly to other States for the express purpose of 
obtaining a divorce, and with no other object in mind; for even 
though such individuals remain long enough in those States to 
obtain a residence therein, such a residence is not bona fide 
and does not confer jurisdiction even over such a person. If, 
however, a person shall acquire a domicile in a foreign State 
and obtains a divorce in that State even without giving notice 
to the defendant, and then enters a second marriage within 
the State where the decree of divorce was granted, that mar- 
riage being valid where it was solemnized is valid in every 
other State, according to the principle of law universally ac- 
cepted, that a contract valid where performed is valid every- 
where, excepting, of course, an agreement contrary to public 
policy or public morals. To illustrate: A. and B. are re- 
spectively husband and wife residing in the State of New 
York. A. goes to the State of Oregon, acquires a residence 
there, and obtains a divorce, while B. remains in New York 
State and is not served with a summons in the action, or has 
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not voluntarily submitted herself to the jurisdiction of the 
Oregon courts. The courts of the State of New York are not 
bound by the Constitution of the United States to recognize 
the decree, because it was granted without jurisdiction. If, 
therefore, A. returns to New York and marries in that State, 
he is guilty of bigamy; but if he marries in the State of Ore- 
gon, where the courts claimed sufficient jurisdiction to divorce, 
the marriage, according to the laws of that State, is valid, and 
as such (it being regarded as a contract) the courts of New 
York must recognize it. But what of the status of B.? She 
has remained continually under the jurisdiction of the laws of 
New York State and is bound only by the regulations of that 
State. New York does not recognize the Oregon divorce 
granted to A., and hence B. remains the wife of A.; and if 
she marries again in New York, she too is guilty of bigamy. 
To be free to marry she must await patiently the death of A., 
or go to Oregon or some other State which recognize’s Ore- 
gon’s divorce, and there enter the contract of marriage. Hence 
it is possible under our conflicting divorce laws for a man to 
have two legally wedded wives in the State of New York 
without ever having been legally divorced from either of them 
according to the laws of that State. 


PECULIAR COMPLICATIONS ARISING. 


Many other peculiar situations arise by reason of this con- 
flict of laws, and perhaps our readers may be indulgent if we 
recite a few, with the assurance, however, that this legal lore 
is given to them without the expectation of our usual fee. 
Take the case of the same husband and wife. They are both 
domiciled in the State of Louisiana, which recognizes the com- 
mon law union of husband and wife. By the laws of that 
State the wife’s domicile is the same as that of the husband, 
even though each resides in a separate State. A., the hus- 
band, goes to the State of Massachusetts and obtains a divorce 
in that State, while B. remains in Louisiana. The latter State 
would recognize the divorce, although the Massachusetts court 
never obtained jurisdiction over B. 

Again, A. and B. were married in the State of New York, 
but subsequently became residents of the State of Rhode 
Island. A. returns to New York and obtains a divorce by the 
service of summons upon B. by publication, as prescribed by 
the New York statute. Such a divorce will be recognized by 
the State of Rhode Island, for the courts of that State have 
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held that a divorce granted by the courts of a State having 
jurisdiction of the petitioning party is valid in all States. Yet 
that same divorce would not be respected in the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

We will suppose another case. A. and B. are domiciled 
within the State of New York. A. institutes a divorce pro- 
ceeding in that State against B., who is temporarily absent 
from that State, and service of process is made by publica- 
tion; a divorce granted to A. under those circumstances is 
valid and will be recognized in every State of the Union, for 
the reason that both parties being residents of, and domiciled 
in the State of New York, are subject to its regulations. 

Doubtless, many individuals who immigrate to Western 
States and obtain divorces, often return to their native States 
and enter new alliances without incurring the penalty of the 
law. But that fact neither legalizes the subsequent marriage 
nor legitimizes the offspring. The children of such a marriage 
must rely for a place in respectable society upon the charity 
of the law, which presumes every one legitimate until the con- 
trary is proven. 

Were the courts of any one State to prosecute all those 
within its dominion who have become bigamists through con- 
flicting divorce laws, little time could be given to the trial of 
cases involving other crimes against person or property. So 
numerous are bigamous marriages that the courts cannot keep 
pace, and hence things have come to such a pass that the 
courts must appeal for assistance to the legislative branch of 
the general government. 

Within the past ten years several attempts have been made 
at Washington to bring order out of the chaos produced by 
our divorce laws, but as yet those efforts have been unfruitful. 
During the last session of Congress a resolution was offered in 
the House of Representatives advising the amendment of the 
Federal Constitution so as to place the regulation of divorce 
within the power of Congress; but, like many other resolutions 
of more or less importance, it was pocketed in the pigeon- 
hole of some committee desk. The chief objection to placing 
in the power of Congress the regulation of divorce lies in this, 
that such a change would require an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which to the ultra-conservative 
class of American people is little less than crime. Of course 
it is true that it had always been the policy of the United 
States to preserve its Constitution intact except when it is con- 
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clusively proven that the progression of time and the happen- 
ing of new events demand that it be changed. The question 
of State rights would also be the basic idea of many objec- 
tions to such an amendment for the solution of the divorce 
problem, because the individual States, while they adhere to 
the idea of a perfect union of the States, are unwilling to re- 
linquish to the centralized government any of the rights or 
powers which they have continually and unreservedly possessed. 
But whatever may be the objections, the time has come when 
the legislators at Washington must meet and answer them, for 
public policy and public morals demand that there be uniform- 
ity at least in the divorce procedure, to the end that a 
decree of divorce, like a contract of marriage, will be recog- 
nized or repudiated alike in all our States. 

Some have advanced as a solution of the divorce problem 
that Congress alone be given the power to grant a divorce; 
but such would hardly be the proper remedy, for Congress 
would then be assuming the judicial functions of our courts of 
justice. Further, it has been observed that our legislative 
bodies are less free from corruption than our courts, and 
hence divorce, if placed within the gift of Congress, might be- 
come a political spoil which could be distributed to repay the 
services of political parasites. Whatever may be the remedy, 
public policy demands it, even though it be necessary to ex- 
periment in order to reach the one that is proper. 





FORGIVER. 


IRy beart was beavy with sadness, 
IRy soul was burdened with sin: 
In search of a Sleam of sladness 
I wandered a church within. 
As over its silent portal 
I passed for a contrite prayer, 
Che love of the sreat Immortal 
Accorded me welcome there: 
For down from the shadowed chancel, 
Alons the deserted aisie,— 
IRy sorrow and sin fo cancel, 
IRy spirit to reconcile ; 
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€’er even my lips bad striven 
Co murmur my soul’s resret, 

Resounded a Woice: “* Forsiven ! 
Forsiven !—Forset ! Forset!’’ 


I sank to my knees in wonder, 
And wept in adoring awe: 

For Heaven seemed rent asunder, 
Cho’ only the ansels saw. 

Che sin Of my soul was lifted, 
IRy burden of sorrow fled; 

As over the silence drifted 
Che words the unseen One said. 

Chey echoed in human bearins, 
Like notes of a sons divine: 

As tender as words endearins, 
As strons as immortal wine. 

** Aris¢e,’’ said the Spirit, “‘sbriven 
From Evil’s eternal debt. 

Forsiven, O soul, forgiven ! 
Forsiven !—Forset! Forset!’’ 


O Voice of the boly portal! 
O Message of Love Divine ! 
Chine echoes vibrate immortal 
In many a soul with mine. 

For sorrow is Life’s twin-brother, 
And sin is the human snare ; 
And never a laugh shall smother 
Che sob of Creation’s prayer. 

From mornings till night it rises, 
From nisht till the dawn it rings, 
In many and varied guises, ~ 
On lesion and divers winss. 
Vet ever the Voice from Beaven 
Bids peace to sincere resret— 
“*Forsiven, O souls, forgiven ! 


Forsiven !—Forset ! Forset!’’ 
MINNIE GILMORE, 
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THE HUNT BALL. 


BY DOROTHY GRESHAM. 


mM EBRUARY has come upon us before the last 
ring of the Christmas rejoicings has died away. 
Splashing showers, soft roads, crocus and snow- 
drops in the lawns peeping roguishly through the 
grass, a bright, fresh, awakening feeling in the 
air tell unmistakably that beautiful Spring is stealing over the 
mountains. 

Invitations have been sent forth for the annual ball, dear 
to the souls of all fox-hunting men, maids, and matrons, and 
excitement and anticipation echo from one country house to 
the other for miles around. 

Kitty is jubilant, for all the Cruskeen and Dungar clans 
gather for the fun, while I am on the tiptoe of expectation, 
for it is my first real view of the County. We have been for 
a long tramp. Kevin’s sister and younger brother, three Net- 
terville boys older than Kitty, with four or five cousins, have 
spent the day among the heather on the mountains and have 
only now returned for dinner. What walkers they are, and 
oh! how thankful I am that, after all Kitty’s coaching, I am 
now no mean pedestrian. We have covered miles of stiff 
climbing, chatting, teasing, and laughing along the road with 
a joyousness of heart and lightness of foot that makes naught 
of hills and hollows, proving the truth of old Will’s ditty: 





“‘ Jog on, jog on the footpath way, and merrily bend the stile a; 
Your merry heart goes all the way, your sad tires in a mile a.” 


The hours are too short for all we have to accomplish be- 
fore setting forth to the dance, and poor Nell has a lively 
time gathering her people by eight o’clock. I am in full re- 
galia and knocking at Nell’s door for inspection when I come 
on Kevin, who turns me round for a critical view, pronouncing 
me at length “ stunning.” 

He leads me in solemn state to Nell, and with a deep obei- 
sance says loftily: “ Democracy,-my lady, versus Aristocracy. 
Our American sister is a peeress in her own right by reason of 
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her matchless beauty and classic taste.’ I bend low to give 
weight to this courtly speech, and rising slowly and with much 
dignity refer the praises of the gallant Sir Knight to my fair 
cousin, who is indeed magnificent in her diamonds and a mas- 
terpiece of Worth’s. Down the stairs we laughingly go, Kevin 
and Nell a striking pair. 

One by one the party gather in the drawing-room, the 
younger ones full of mischief. Kevin stows us away in every 
conceivable vehicle, and we finally get off for our long drive 
to the county town as the best central point of rendezvous. 
The fun begins from the moment we leave Dungar—there is 
an utter absence of stiffness even in gala attire; every one’s 
sole thought seems to be to get the most amusement he can 
out of this affair. It comes but once a year. 

It must be ten o’clock when we reach the Court-house, 
the grand jury room being the ball-room. My only remem- 
brance of the next ten minutes is a rush up stone stairways, 
through winding corridors, the sound of distant music, the 
opening of doors into a brilliantly lighted room all flowers, 
plants, and evergreens, our reception, introductions broadcast, 
warm greetings from old friends, pleasant welcomes from new, 
and—I am launched on an Irish ball-room, to revel with the 
County. ‘Lhe lively old galop of “ John Peel” with his hounds 
in the morning crashes forth, and merry Fergus Netterville, 
Kitty’s brother, and I go off with a dash among the dancers. 
I forget the long walk of the morning in the music, the joy- 
ousness of my boyish companion, and I dance with the enjoy- 
ment of our old days at home, when I was a small girl gyrating 
with the boys. I think of mother and them all, and how they 
would glory in this festive scene. 

As we steer our course through the dancers Fergus keeps 
up a running fire of good-natured, ridiculous remarks on every 
one that keeps me laughing all the time, fairly taking my breath 
away. We see Aunt Eva arriving in the doorway and charge 
down on her. Kitty is beside her in her pure girlish loveliness. 
The old familiar fox-hunting galop sets her eyes dancing, her 
feet restless for the fray. 

As I speak to Aunt Eva Kitty smiles approvingly, bids me 
wait a moment, and Fergus and she are off—the happiest, mer- 
riest, handsomest pair on the floor. 

Aunt Eva’s eyes follow them lovingly but sadly, I think, to 
my surprise. ‘Now they are happy,” she says; ‘they would 
think it bliss if /es convenances said they might go on so to- 
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gether for every dance on the programme”; adding, with a 
far-off look, “ where will they be this night twelve-month?” 

I am about to ask her what she means when she is sur- 
rounded by some matrons who have not yet seen her, many cava- 
liers, and one or two red-coated warriors, who denounce her 
for being so late; evidently more nephews by adoption, for she 
is Aunt Eva to every one except some newcomer whom they 
bring to her, warning her not to lose her heart to the bashful 
stranger, for her old friends have the first right. She is at 
once the centre of an admiring group, and has a way of mak- 
ing them all feel as if each were the favored one as the ball 
of conversation is lightly tossed from one to the other. 

I look down the long, pleasant room, and on the dancers 
who are waltzing to the strains of the “ Mysotis”; the scene 
is so different to what I have been accustomed to all my life. 
In New York and elsewhere the people have such a conven- 
tional ex evidence sort of air, as if ball-going was the proper 
thing to do, but that dress and fashion were the principal 
thought. Here, while beauty and costume equal if not sur- 
pass that I had seen abroad, the one idea of old and young 
seems whole-souled, honest, refined, genuine amusement. 

As I gaze ponderingly, the music dies away and a cornet 
solo softly takes up the refrain, the dancers breaking forth 
into song as they waltz. Rising and falling the chorus rings 
out: “Oh, love, will you never,’ etc. There is something so 
homelike, as of a large family gathering, in it all that even I 
am joining in the melody before I realize it. The whole band 
crashes in as the chorus ceases, to be taken up later on when 
the refrain is again introduced at the end of the waltz. 

It is the same with “ Dream Faces,” “ Ehren on the Rhine,” 
“Going to Market,” and the rest. Dance after dance I go 
through with every known or freshly-known acquaintance, from 
Uncle Desmond and Kevin, who are in their glory, downward. 
Squire and warrior, all sorts and conditions of men, but with 
the same light-hearted, delightful spirit running all through. 

My spirits are at their highest point, and from old experi- 
ence I ought to take warning and restrain myself; but when 
did one lesson ever teach me aught, but prelude another? I 
see old Mrs. Bayley, who always amuses me, and I sweep 
down on her. She lives eight miles from Dungar, and I never 
see as much of her as I should desire. Her language is pon- 
derously Macaulayish; she would faint, I know, were she to 
lapse into that slipshod English that passes muster “ nowadays,” 
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she says, “as slang.” She has never been known to use a 
simple word where a trisyllabic or more could not be em- 
ployed some way or another. 

Kevin fairly dances when they meet, for the loftier she 
rises the more he descends, and her horror consequently on 
the degradation of modern university men is appalling. 

Only last week, driving past Shanbally, we saw Mrs. 
Bayley calling on her congenial friend, Mrs. Debsborough, and 
Kevin chucklingly declared that “now there would be great 
English for the next two hours.’”’ She receives me now with 
“This is a night big with the fate of Dolly and Dungar,” and 
forthwith launches into her usual rounded periods. I respond 
in her own style to-night, and she seems to think I have lost 
my normal, dense, dull unresponsiveness. We are charmed 
with each other, to judge by our laughter. In the midst of 
our Athenian flow of classics Nell comes hurriedly towards us 
to say that Kevin has met some officers over from the garri- 
son—old college friends—who are going to Dungar for the 
night, and will I drive back with Aunt Eva, as the carriages 
are all packed? adding: ‘I cannot find her anywhere, and we 
are leaving soon, so you had better seek her at once.” 

I promise, but before she has disappeared have forgotten 
all about it. My tongue wags away full of nonsense until 
suddenly I realize the place is fast thinning, and looking down 
the room for uncle or Aunt Eva, see they are nowhere visible. 
I draw Mrs. Bayley’s attention to the fact, and we rise to find 
them. Through the corridors, now crowded with home-going 
parties, in the dressing-room, everywhere, we hunt for Aunt 
Eva, but without avail. Those we ask have all declared she 
has not left, she was seen a moment before; we follow the 
chase to the exact spot where the last person saw her, but 
not there, not there, is our success everywhere. It is very 
late, or rather early, for the new day is now more than an 
infant, and I begin to get anxious. Mrs. Bayley assures me 
all will be satisfactory; that she will send a message by 
one of her men to Con, who is in the town or round the 
Court-house, that I am going on with her, and that he is to 
call for me on their way home. I am rather dubious about 
this plan, but there seems nothing else to do—so I do it. 

My spirits rise as we drive away perfectly satisfied that I 
am on the road home, and the Cruskeen carriage will catch up 
to us before we have driven a few miles. We reach Scarteen 
in the soft gray of the spring morning, and not yet havé Con’s 
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horses overtaken us. I carry a new-conceived resolution into 
execution; namely, that as I have given Mrs. Bayley more 
than enough trouble already, I propose staying with Nancy 
Carthy at the lodge, and so save her waiting up any longer for 
me; besides, I will be ready to jumpin the moment Aunt Eva 
drives to the gates. 

Mrs. Bayley reluctantly consents, and knocks on the window 
to arouse drowsy Pat on the box. He hears at last as she 
calls, “ Alight, Pat; alight.’ He fumbles all over his pockets, 
as if searching for something; after a moment, failing to find 
what he wants, he answers from his perch, bending down: 
“ Begor, ma’am, I haven’t one!” in a disappointed tone. 

Mrs. Bayley is wrathful, while I turn my head aside to hide 
my face as she exclaims, “ Alight, Pat; alight. I do not want a 
match,” with scorn. “Open the carriage door.” Pat is on the 
ground handing me out in a second with a humble apology}; 
but I am convinced he knows well enough, but having par- 
taken more than was good for him in town, is off his guard, 
and the native joking spirit comes to the surface. I leave 
Mrs. Bayley with much gratitude for her great kindness of 
heart, and she drives up the avenue with a parting, “ We'll 
meet at Philippi.” 

I find old Nancy asleep over the fire, waiting up to lock 
the gates, and she receives me with amazement and rapture. 
My strange costume frightens the dear old soul, and she puts 
me in her best chair beside the fire, praising God all the time 
for having me out this blessed night. I send Nancy to bed, 
and wait and wait until the sun comes on golden bars through 
the cottage windows, and then, and then only, I know I am 
indeed “the girl they left behind them.” I solve problem 
after problem to find out what is best for me to do to get home, 
and then I decide. 

“Nancy, will you give me the donkey. I must get back 
to Dungar before breakfast; they will be very anxious when 
they find Mrs. Desmond has not brought me. I would walk 
but for my dress and slippers.” 

She looks at me as if she were still dreaming, or she thinks 
that my sleepless night had affected my brain: my strange 
costume, white face, tumbled hair, a woe-begone object alto- 
gether; and to think of me starting forth in such gear on a 
donkey car seems to the old woman pure insanity. 

I carry my point, however. Nancy ties her Sunday shawl 
round: me, a white scarf hides my tousled locks, and I step 
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into Nancy’s little gig, take the rope reins, arm myself with a 
blackthorn, and set forward on my mad drive. It is charm- 
ing, the jog-trot of the small steed is amusing, the “wild 
freshness of morning” exhilarating, the jiggle joggle I try to 
think exciting, and like the Queen, when she had her first 
drive on Larry Doolan’s outsider, “I like the joulting of this 
Irish jaunting-car.” For a mile or more we get along—well, 
rather slowly, to be sure, but then peacefully; but when I turn 
off a new road unknown to my charge, then comes the tug of 
war. The donkey sniffs the air cautiously, slackens speed, 
shows disapproval, puts down his head and comes to a stand- 
still. I coax, entreat, command, in vain; unfurl the _ black- 
thorn, belabor him, but the beast is adamant. I groan and see 
I must dismount if I intend ever to leave this spot. This is a 
contingency I have not expected; my lace gown and white 
slippers are not exactly the walking garments one would chose 
for a February morning; however, there is nothing else to do. 
My shoes embedded in the mud, my train tucked under 
my arm, the reins in one hand, the stick in the other, 
I run along beside the animal, raining blows on his back at 
every step. As long as I keep up this little dance things 
go well, but when I think I have done my duty and 
step into the chariot with a satisfied air, the scene changes. 
With bent head, and hurt, weary air the injured beast re. 
sumes his first position—stolid, stupid inertia ; while I, though 
all my small stock of patience has vanished with the morn- 
ing mists, am too exhausted to resume my first attitude— 
wild activity—so philosophically resign myself. Hour after 
hour we crawl homewards, step by step, and I am too sleepy, 
worn, and hungry to care. 

We have been on the road since six this morning, and the 
Angelus rings across the woods when I steal in the back avenue 
of Dungar. Slowly and woefully I wend my way, and as misfor- 
tune would have it, there on the steps are Aunt Eva, Kevin, 
and Kitty in animated conversation. Are they looking for 
me? I speculate. They see me and rush forward, wondering, 
shocked, horrified. Explanations follow. Aunt Eva never got 
the message till this morning. Con heard it through some of 
the men, and she came over at once to see how I had got 
home. 

I am cross, seeing they are all dying to laugh at the specta- 
cle Il present. Nell comes hurrying to carry me off to a bath, 
breakfast, and bed. She is the only one who has politeness 
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enough not to smile at my costume. Kevin professes 
profound anxiety and hastens my exit. I know why. He 
wants to roar, and thinks hé can never get me away fast 
enough. As Nell leads me to my room I catch a peep from 
a landing on the trio below. Kevin and Aunt Eva’s eyes 
meet and they can stand it no longer. They laugh in ‘a 
smothered, shamefaced manner; but Kitty throws all con- 
sideration and delicacy to the winds. Her head is buried in 
her handkerchief in uncontrolled paroxysms, while I, poor, be- 
draggled, injured Cinderella, vow vengeance on somebody when 
—well, when I awake. 


A WYOMING SUNDOWN. 
BY ARTHUR WHEELOCK UPSON. 


ere OW it is twilight, and a yellow fire 
Streaks through the narrow aisles of singing 





NY pines. 
Low the old sexton Night lets down his blinds, 
Leaving me in his sanctuary choir 
To hear my own heart inwardly aspire, 
Chanting with all the trees the same sweet lines 
While overhead one bent cloud.dimly shines 
Like an archangel pleading my desire. 
Sunset across the level woodland floor, 
And sunset in the forest of my soul; 
A softer light I had not known before 
Now radiates from my beclouded goal, 
And like a tranquil glory through the door 
Of the dun future seems to rise and roll. 
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THE GLORY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
BY REV. HENRY E. O’KEEFFE, C.S.P. 


¥T is morally wholesome to believe that this our 
fleshly body in some mysterious measure shall go 
with us even after death. Although in life it is 
the humiliating part of our nature, nevertheless 
the spirit does not possess the perfection of its 
nature unti] it is one with the body. The equilibrium existing 
between these two realities was once disturbed and somehow in 
the beginning. Since then the battle has been fiercely waging. 
The end of all rational asceticism is to re-establish the harmony. 
He Who came from on high clothed in the lowliness of flesh, 
had for His purpose not only atonement for the law violated, 
but likewise the restoration of peace between body and soul. 

All our struggle is within the walls of the flesh. Even the 
subtlest of the higher temptations can be remotely traced to 
some latent and unbidden impulse of the flesh. The most 
delicately shaded moods of the imagination and the heart— 
the most refined efforts of the will, have their beginnings in 
the flesh. Yet in the vast scheme of the Incarnation the body 
is not disgraced or dishonored. Although lower in degree of 
being than the spirit, it has relatively to its own purpose its 
own perfection. We have been redeemed through the flesh, the 
instrument of our weakness; the very poison changed, as it 
were, into an antidote. 

The blessed sigh for their bodies. It is a thought among 
the holy that souls do not lapse into the being of God until 
they have received their supreme perfection from their union 
with the body. 

In the plan of spiritual regeneration all things work to- 
gether unto good. There were religions of old, as there are 
erring thinkers now, who through shame hide the corpse under 
heaps of flowers and consign it to forgetfulness. Not so with 
the integral plan of Christianity; even the shameful body does 
not suffer oblivion: 





“ Since, from the graced decorum of the hair 
E’en to the tingling, sweet 
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Soles of the simple earth-confiding feet, 

And from the inmost heart 

Outwards unto the thin 

Silk curtains of the skin, 

Every least part 

Astonished hears 

And sweet replies to some like region of the spheres.” 


He Who was hanged nakedly for our shame in the sight of 
men has saved us from shame. Although physically and or- 
ganically perfect, yet because of this subtle perfection was He 
more susceptible to the keen edges of emaciation and shame. 
“ There is no beauty in Him, nor comeliness: and we have seen 
Him, and there was no sightliness that we should be desirous 
of Him.” 

Compared to that sense of shame, the chemical reaction of 
the thirst in His mouth, or the gushing of iron and water from 
His broken Heart, were as nothing. If it were pre-eminently 
proper that His body should not taste the unwholesome savor of 
the tomb, so was it meet that she of whose cloistered womb 
He was the fruit should fall asleep and miss the corruption 
and undignified dissolution of the body. Indeed, the wonder- 
ment would be the more vivid if it were not so. 

With us who bear in our bodies the vestiges of moral mis- 
fortune it behooves us to slip into the cold arms of the earth 
for a brief season, if only to undergo penitence through the 
foul stench of unshriven imperfections. 

The dogma of the resurrection is less distressing than that 
this beady should not attain the fruit of conquest after so 
dreadful a conflict with the -soul, or that it should be denied 
the licit satisfaction of its mighty and indescribable longings. 

Medical science opens and peers into every bone, muscle, 
artery, and joint, but the marvel of the human body begins 
only where the point of the dissecting-knife ends. 

From the numberless troops of the unclean as well from 
the narrow puritan comes the cry of “Shame!” But the 
cry is fanatical or a cruel memory of lost chastity. To touch 
the ark and part the veil one must have clean hands. The 
sensation of moral horror in us is the evidence of the mystery 
of the Fall in the beginning of history, and the traditional 
relic of it which we carry in our bodies to this very day. 

Within this tenement of flesh and blood are hidden treasures 
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so costly that the powers and principalities of good and evil 
are ever contending for mastery over them. 

Within the body’s sacred temple is lodged the Holy Spirit 
seated as upon a throne to diffuse blessings, but the Babel of 
contradicting passions smothers His Voice and provokes tumult. 
Man’s body stands between the creation and the Creator. It 
is the crown of the material, and the last expression of the 
spiritual creation. With its crest sublime it touches the dome 
of the sky and plants its naked foot upon a clod of earth. If 
it bears within it the marks of former processes of life, it itself 
is a permanent type and a final consummation. It creates the 
mystery of space and defies the mystery of time. 

Within its boundless reservations there glow the camp-fires 
by night and wages the din of battle by day. 

Within its field of infinitude there is area enough for gayety 
and despair, tragedy and wit, pathos and delight, hope and 
fear, life and death. It gathers all nature, art, music, and poe- 
try, within the sanctuary of its sensible emotions. 

The objective reality of external things would be dull and 
unresponsive were it not for the body which receives sense- 
impressions as the foundation of our ideas. 

The learned discuss many intricate questions concerning the 
relative value of these two realities—spirit and matter. 

Much subtle thought is provoked from a study of the in- 
timacy between soul and body, of their natures, qualities, and 
perfection. 

The philosophic conviction is that body and soul enter 
into the essence of each other. Body and soul do not acquire 
the respective perfection of their natures until they are joined 
together. 

Whatever there is of sense-perception in the soul has come 
through the avenue of the body. Only an act of special inter- 
vention can bestow the gifts of the body on the soul when the 
soul is separated from it. This may possibly be the method 
by which the angelic nature can co-operate with the physical 
and material universe. However this may be, the body remains 
for us the battle-field of life’s probation. Nor is it as it was 
with some ancient scholars and superstitious believers, a prison 
incarcerating the celestial aspirations of the spirit, or the sole 
principle of evil. This feeling of depression, which arises either 
from an insufficient study of Holy Writ or from a morbid 
sensitiveness of the havoc which lust is playing in the world, 
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is not a normal state—the chariot is one and the steeds are of 
equal swiftness, but the charioteer is not sufficiently skilful. 
Heresy is but a partial truth, and they who taught that the 
body was essentially bad and the soul essentially good were 
giving to the world a most disastrous doctrine. The saints in 
their innocence speak of their bodies as of everlasting com- 
panions. “I know that my Redeemer liveth; in my flesh I 
shall see God.” 

Supernal human delight is reserved for those who have not 
profaned the tabernacle of the body from that early time 
when the baptismal dew falls upon the white forehead to the 
last hour when the chrism anoints the dying senses of touch, 
taste, smell, and sight. They who have not abused so inti- 
mate a consort as the body can know the ethereal bliss evoked 
from inviolable affection. Once the soul has been directed 
towards its proper object, then the body is not an enemy but 
avails supernaturally; for the very infirmity and mortality of 
the flesh is a condition of merit for the spirit. Through the 
Flesh and Blood of Christ we are made partakers of the shining 
forth of His glorified and ascended Body. Somehow it shall 
yet come that this celestial light shall pierce through the 
sluggish senses of our bodies: ‘“ Every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought low, and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways plain. 
And all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 

Saint Theresa once told about her vision of Christ’s trans- 
figured Body. Whatever value may be attached to the vision, 
her description is weak, for she pictures His Hand as being 
like unto limpid glass. Yet how could human speech express 
the surpassing excellence and splendor of that radiant Form? 
There may have been some providential reason why the prophets 
but vaguely trace the divine mission and dignity of the body. 
The text concerning the bodily translation of Enoch and Elias 
would seem to bear a strict interpretation. From the meagre 
record of the mystery of the Fall in the book of Genesis we 
gather that that momentous temptation was not a gross yield- 
ing to carnal appetite, but rather an intellectual revolt. Man 
must have deliberately disturbed the state of concord which 
balanced spirit and flesh. So “the Word was made flesh” 
that man might restore, through grace and self-development, 
his flesh to a state of healthy relationship with his spirit: “I 
will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.” 
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According to the Mind of Christ, the Christian moralist 
seeks to create the synthesis between the two antithetical ele- 
ments—soul and matter. The Church, which is the mystical 
Body of Christ in living history, has for its end the extension 
of the economy of the Incarnation—the protracted redemption 
of the flesh. In the sacramental system the flesh—the vulnerable 
element of our composition—is appealed to through the senses, 
beginning with the Sacrament of Christ’s Flesh to the rudest 
symbol and most inadequate metaphor. “He hath made the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.” 

As in the material world so in the divine scheme, nothing 
is lost. The instrument of our confusion is captured by its 
own devices. Every caprice of the sentient body is supernatur- 
ally gratified. 

Through the Incarnation all things are bent to its service; 
every visible rite and ceremony; every dogma which is the 
defined expression of unexplored truth; every text of Scrip- 
ture interpreted by authority; all speech and action, reason 
and imagination, sentiment and thought, are all transformed 
into implements of salvation to rectify the illusions of the 
senses of the body. 

But not alone in the nobler arts—sculpture, drama, paint- 
ing, and song, is the body appealed to; but inanimate, material 
nature is sanctified to its uses, and so for the most part the 
matter of the sacraments and sacramentals is bread, wine, 
water, oil, salt, wool, cotton, and wax. Moreover, Christian 
ethics even enters into the sciences of economics and politics, 
with the indirect purpose of consecrating them to the salva- 
tion of man’s body from fire, plague, hunger, thirst, cruelty, 
and injustice. 

Since, then, we are beholden to the body, let us look to it 
that we reverence it in decent fashion. It is for us believers 
the temple of the Holy Spirit; of immensely more historic in- 
terest than the temple of Jerusalem. Guard the walls of the 
city and the temple will be secure. Exercise custody, and do 
not permit the exterior senses to wander at will. Close all 
the city gates by night, so that the wayward traveller with his 
camel cannot pass through the eye of the needle. 

The defilement of the human body might be more tragic 
in its consequences than the spilling of a prophet’s blood in 
the portico of the temple. The body has its laws, preroga- 
tives, capacities; and it is serious to thwart or destroy them. 
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Else nature will turn-the throb of health to a nervous tremor 
and the crimson glow of youthful beauty to the hectic pallor 
of disease. 

Then, from a moral consideration, how horrible to think 
that in some manner we take with us in death bodily habits 
contracted in life; it would seem of momentous importance, 
therefore, to lay on the lash, and whip disordered inclination 
into subservience to the sweeter instinct of the soul. 
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E. Missali Belvacensi. Rhotomag?, From the Beauvais Missal. Rouen, 
A. D. 1514. A. D. 1514. 
















Agnetis sollemnio Pure love hastes its debt to pay 










Jubilat cum gaudio On Saint Agnes’ Festal day 

Castitatis Filio To God’s chaste Son; truly gay, 
Mundus amor ; It shouts loudly. 

Cordis in altario On our heart’s shrine when we pray, 

Agnam agno socio Let devotion true-voiced slay 

Immolet devotio For her comrade Lamb, and lay 
Verus clamor. Agnes, proudly. 











Jesus Dew and Lily White 





Jesum rorem lilium 







Sponsum vult et socium, Is her Spouse and ally bright ; 

Et Prefecti filium For Him, Prefect’s son tho’ knight 
Dedignatur. She despises. 

Preces, minas, munium Threats and prayers in vain invite ; 

Spernit et supplicium ; Gifts e’en capture not her sight; 

Sustinendo spolium When stripped she with keen delight 





Non nudatur. Clothed arises. 



















; Crines arte deica Lo! by art divine, her hair 

f Tegit toga czlica Vests her in the cellar where 

i Cella fit vivifica All was filthy, once; its air 

? Impurorum. Grows life-giving. 

i Impudicus moritur ; Dies he who would touch her dare; 
Per pudicam redditur ; Lives he at the pure child’s prayer ; 
Christi fidem loquitur Christ’s Faith powerful here and there 






Vi Justorum. Spreads he, living. 


















*From Analecta Liturgica, by W. H. James Weale, vol. i. p. 303. Prosa 199. The 
lines ‘‘ Ina vernant” to ‘‘complementum”’ are in the Beauvais Missal and seem to be an in- 
terpolation. 
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Ignibus exponitur, 


Orat, nec comburitur, 


Gladio percutitur 


Impiorum. 


Sic Agna confungitur 
Agno pro quo ceditur ; 


Regia eripitur 
Vi morborum. 


O Flos pudic 


itiz, 
Speculum munditie, 


Amoris, constantiz 
Fulcimentum. 
Hostia munditie, 
Victima Justitiz, 
Dulcoris et gratiz 
Condimentum. 


Ina vernant nuptize 
Agni fruens specie 
Propago letitize 


O plena dulcedine; 


Agni rubens sanguine 


Pellas a certamine 
Nocumentum. 


Agni pollens agmine, 


In mortis examine 


Sis cum Matre Virgine 


Intamentum. 
O Felix agnicula 


Agnes prece sedula, 


Nostra fac piacula 


Expiari ; 


Duc ad agni pabula 


Pastorissa parvula, 


Oves Agno copula 


Agno cceli copula 


Salutari. 


Amen. 


Flung amidst the fiery flame 
Prayers its power of burning tame; 
Her as prey the wicked claim ; 

By sword slaying. 
To the Lamb the Lamb thus came 
For whom bore she death of shame; 
From disease a Royal Dame 

Is snatched, praying. 


Oh, thou Flower of modesty ! 

Mirror dazzling clean to see! 

Of our love and constancy 
Great sustainer. 

Host from filthiness quite free ! 

Justice-victim made to be; 

Seasoning most sweet to me 
And grace-gainer. 


Truly are thy nuptials blest, 

In the meek Lamb’s sight, at rest ; 

Offspring, yea of joyful breast 
Consummation. 

Full of winsomeness the best 

Tinged with Lamb’s blood, ruddy 

guest! 

Evils drive from each oppressed 

Battling nation. 


Strength thou dost in fight possess, 

Near the Lamb; in death’s distress 

With the Mother-Maid, come; yes, 
Come, protect us. 

Little Lamb all happiness, 

Prayerful Agnes! we express 

Hope that God will, soothed, confess, 
Not reject us. 


Lead us, little Shepherdess ! 
To the Lamb’s fold Him to bless ; 
To the Lamb unite the sheep, 
To Heaven’s Lamb whose fondness 
deep 
Doth elect us. Amen. 


Rev. T:S., C:S5.K. 
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THE life of a poet has a peculiar relation to his 
works. How much of the man himself goes out 
into a poem in ordinary cases it is not for us to 
judge. Poets’ feelings take “all colors like the hands 
of dyers,” sang one of the greatest of English 
poets, expressing in the verse his estimate of their character 
by a vigorous word that rhymes with “ dyers,’”’ but in the case 
of Dante * the whole soul of the man, his passions and convic- 
tions, burn in every line of the Divine Comedy; so that while 
it tells the awful sights he saw in his journey, it as surely re- 
veals himself in the intensity of his nature. Whatever had 
been scarred upon him in the fortunes of his life finds ex- 
pression, not as an isolated bitterness like the scorn of Byron, 
not as a whining self-pity like the pathos of Milton, but as the 
pronouncement of a universal law, lifting the thought to the 
ideal and sublime, the ideal and the sad. He stands alone in 
his greatness and his sorrow, the incarnation of the strength 
and majesty of Latin genius. 

Whatever he had desired he failed to obtain. The hopes 
which are as of the soft spring of early manhood were 
blighted; the rewards of ambition, which may compensate for 
disappointed affection, passed like phantoms from his hand. 
The proudest of mankind, he had to eat the bread which is 
most bitter to the taste, to climb that stairs which is the hard- 
est path.t+ This experience could not have been without its 
effect upon his spirits, and yet in the whole range of song can 
anything be found like his sovereign, inviolable justice? We 
have been accustomed to hear of the calm equity of Shakspere 
—the only judicial habit which can be at all compared with 
the inflexible impartiality of the Florentine. A little reflection 
can account for Shakspere’s quality. The movements and the 

* The Life and Works of Dante Alighier?. By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, D.D. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
+‘ Tu proverai si come sa di sale 


Lo pane altrui e come é duro calle 
Lo scendere e '! salir per |’ altrui scale.” 
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men it was exercised upon were practically as remote from his 
time as exciting influences as though they belonged to a distant 
period. The close of the reign of Henry VII. witnessed the separ- 
ation of the age of the iron barons from the time of the “ new 
men,” a separation as complete in its political effects as the 
abyss which divides post-Revolution France from the old 
régime. It is not at all likely that Elizabeth, descended from 
the House of York through her grandmother, would have ap- 
proved an indiscriminate assault on the princes and adherents 
of that house. The most indefeasible claim of title asserted by 
the House of York was in accordance with her own high pre- 
tensions; she represented the claims of the rival factions. 
Shakspere lost nothing by his impartiality. 

The crimes and the follies immortalized by Dante, the cor- 
ruptions in places where a devout Catholic would fain not 
see them, met with the award that a stern and melancholy 
temper, raised above hope and fear, found was their due. No 
one ever felt more strongly the claim of gratitude. Service to 
him could not be effaced by those caprices and insolences with 
which the great so often make patronage an intolerable bur- 
den. We remember the haughtiness of Dante when made to 
experience something of the kind, now and again, from Can’ 
Grande. Regardless of consequences, the poor wanderer would 
turn on the great man that scowl which has made men think 
he could have sat for a picture of Satan, drop a few words, 
chill him to the soul with his contempt, and chase, as by 
the spell of some potent spirit, the mockery from the eyes and 
lips of every courtier in the crowded halls. Yet for all that, 
how finely he wrote of “that most noble and most gracious lord ” 
when far away, when only the memory of his munificence re- 
mained, when all faults, all pettinesses, were forgotten! 

The incident of the unhappy Francesca has served as a 
text for criticism on this part of the character of Dante. We 
refer the reader to Dr. Hogan’s natural explanation. In fact, 
no one except a small poet of the sensuous school, a flaccid 
critic imbued with the esthetics of Greek mythology, would 
have supposed that Dante could have found her anywhere on 
his journey save in the unhappy place in which he met her. 
What we have suggested above, the close union between 
Dante’s intellectual and moral character, is the source of the 
judgment on the one who sinned so deeply, and whose sin was 
not the less a sin because her father was a friend to the poet 
when the world was dark to him indeed. And yet there is 





| 
| 
{ 
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blended with the sentence an indulgence so poetical in the 
humanity of its conception, her eternal association with her 
guilty lover, that we think it must have proceeded from his 
strong sense of the father’s kindness to himself. This is not 
quite the way Dr. Hogan analyzes the episode. He looks 
more to its bearings on Francesca’s family than its regard to 
the poet himself. But though these are elements to be taken 
into account, and very important ones, they hardly reach the 
absolute justice that recognizes what may extenuate the guilt 
and qualify the punishment. Now, it would seem there was 
something sweet and gentle in this creature whose life is made 
immortal by lines more beautiful than any ever sung; some- 
thing that showed she was the daughter of a race the purity 
of whose blood manifested itself in noble and generous im- 
pulses; and that, though she had dishonored the name of her 
house and deeply stained her soul, she was to meet, both on 
her own account and for the sake of those from whom she 
sprang, a punishment that marked her out from those cold, hard, 
fierce, vicious ones whose sins have little to palliate them. 

As an introduction to students of Dante Dr. Hogan’s work 
will be of excellent service. He prefixes a life of the poet; 
this, having regard to his limits, is, we think, remarkably well 
done. There then comes a critical résumé of the Divine Comedy 
which we suppose is the result of his labors for the students 
he lectured to in Maynooth. This is illustrated by notes selected 
on the principle of affording information and assistance rather 
than of displaying ingenuity and acquaintance with commenta- 
tors. This reminds us of the fact that there is an admirable 
chapter on the commentators of Dante, very short but very 
lucid, and not telling the reader merely what every one knows, 
but placing before him the succession of the men who have 
done anything for the poet from the beginning of the cen- 
tury in which he lived down to a year or two ago. 

For the rest, we said something on a former occasion con- 
cerning one or two of the minor works of Dante, we said a 
word about his orthodoxy; we content ourselves here with 
sending our readers to the work itself for these matters, and 
we have no hesitation in saying, with regard to it as well as to 
all that concerns this man, who is the embodiment of medizval 
strength and enthusiasm, that they will be gratified. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s autobiography * is a human document rather 


* Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Oliphant. Edited by Mrs. Harry Coghill. New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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than a literary reminiscence. It tells, indeed, the life-story of 
a woman whom we should antecedently imagine to be an out- 
standing figure in the history of nineteenth century letters; 
one whose literary career extended through half a century, and 
whose published works reached the astounding number of some 
hundred and twenty-five. In the history of such a life we 
should certainly look for important additions to our knowledge 
of many writers living and dead, and should not unreasonably 
expect to find in it suggestions, at least, regarding past and 
present publishing methods, the struggles, prospects, and re- 
wards of authorship as modified by fifty years, with perhaps 
some hints on the different manifestations of public taste 
within the same period, the development of the spirit and 
manner of criticism, and many other similar side-questions. 
But there is little of all this. There is but a fragment of liter- 
ary memorabilia; a single meeting with Carlyle, a call or two 
on the Tennysons, and a glimpse of Father Prout are about all. 
And as for such other digressions as we just now mentioned, 
there is hardly anything of them. Still this is a fascinating 
autobiography, from the deep, appealing human interest which 
it displays from beginning to end. It is the history of an 
heroic woman of simple manners, winsome disposition, candid 
spirit, and glorious courage. 

Mrs. Oliphant was left a widow, young and poor, with three 
children to support and educate. We may say, in one word, 
this book of hers is the record of how she met these responsi- 
bilities, and how she sustained the sorrows that came fast and 
crushing over her later life. Her daughter died in Italy at an 
early age; her two sons grew up to a manhood rich with 
promise, and they too, just as they were about to reward her 
for so many and such sweetly-borne sacrifices for their sake, 
passed untimely away. With a pathetic patience she faced her 
loneliness, and with fingers that must long ago have become 
weary, and a heart bereft of human comfort for evermore, she 
took up her pen again and wrought almost to the end. It is 
an ennobling narrative, modestly and gracefully told. If, some 
time, there should be written a book on the ‘Sanctities of 
Literature,” the spirit and the character exhibited in this auto- 
biography should fill a chapter very near the first. 


The Sunken Bell* is a play by Gerhart Hauptmann, trans- 
lated by Charles Henry Meltzer. The translation is in verse, 


* The Sunken Bell (Die versunkene Glocke). New York: Doubleday & McClure. 
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and does not profess to be literal, while at the same time it 
aims at preserving the spirit of the original. It is called by 
the author a “fairy play,” and if it interpreted the contact of 
fairy personages with mankind we should say it would appear 
aimless indeed when compared with the influence exercised 
on human life by the fairy beings of “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” or by the action of the preternatural characters in 
“Manfred.” But it is suggested there is a problem of human 
destiny underlying the words and doings of the non-human 
characters: that these are allegorical expressions of the aspira- 
tions and disappointments, the defeats and successes, which 
constitute the struggle of mankind. 

Even looked at in this way the work is without purpose; 
for it is based not on the reality of struggle, but a fanciful 
conception of the elements and aims of struggle. The conflict 
is a real and a sad thing, perhaps,—at least it seems sad to 
us, seeing so much of the cost which is the price of progress, 
and not looking to the final issue. Whether we regard the 
individual or the race, struggle is the condition of life and its 
discipline. Conscientious effort is a triumph even though hearts 
are broken by it; suffering is advancement, because the realiza- 
tion of duty. 

We are not aided bya character such as Heinrich, the bell- 
founder, who forms for himself a false ideal of the truth and 
justice which should be the goal towards which humanity is work- 
ing. His ideal is the realization of a merely zesthetical pleasure 
which cannot be “a supreme bliss,’ much less a “ supreme 
truth.” The love of the beautiful is part of the capacity for 
happiness; beautiful things are an ingredient of happiness, but 
neither the capacity for loving them nor the beautiful things 
themselves have anything more than a relation to truth and 
justice. There are pagan cults mingled with Christian sugges- 
tions in the conception of Heinrich as thinker and enthusiast ; 
the creed is formed from some vague sense of the beauty and 
sweetness of the Lord’s character wrought into the modern 
notions concerning the meaning of the lives of Apollo, Osiris, 
Balder, and so on; the creed is a sort of sun-myth evolved by 
Hauptmann from the theories shaped by writers on compara- 
tive mythology, who aim at reducing all religion into a myth. 

There is a charm in the work, however, which no one can 
lose sight of—the sympathy of the poet with nature. Of 
course, there is the unnecessary and therefore vicious deification 
of such wonderful loveliness, which is so characteristic of our 
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time. David was as keenly sensible of that beauty as Haupt- 
mann, but he saw in it the manifestation of its Creator. The 
elfs and sprites make a gallery of perfect portraits, but there 
is an absence of related action which leaves them without 
dramatic value. There is, indeed, reality in the moods and 
actions of these beings of the air and earth and water, but it 
is the reality of strong perception instead of the reality of life 
affected by other life, its interests and needs. 

Mr. Meltzer has done his part of the work well. The verse 
is musical as an old ballad, and the language echoes of the 
old wells. It is English pure and undefiled, refreshing as the 
mountain air to one poisoned in a city atmosphere. As Hein- 
rich, exhausted, looks at the landscape where we find him with 
the sprite Rautendelein, who is the embodiment, perhaps, of 
nature, he says in a dreaming way to her: 


“ How beautiful it seems! The rustling boughs 
Have such a strange full sound. The darkling arms 
Of the great firs move so mysteriously. 
How solemnly their heads sway to and fro! 
The very soul of fairy fantasy 
Sighs through the wood. It murmurs low and then, 
Still gently whisp’ring, stirs the tiny leaves. 
Now it goes singing through the green wood-grass,” 


And the fancy—as we interpret the next thought—that the 
white landscape points its finger at him in the movement of 
all the scene approaching to where he lay weak and dazed 
from his fall from the cliff, is of the very stuff that dreams 
are made of. 

The wood-sprite’s account of how he broke the wheel of 
the dray on which the “bell” was being brought up the cliff 
has much of the animation of Puck’s tales of his own doings. 
The bell rolled over the side of the cliff down, down, until it 
was lost in the lake. This is the incident on which the pur- 
pose of the play turns. The allegory is, to be sure, far-fetched— 
the creation of a chime by the union and proportions of all 
metals instrumental to the production of harmonious, thought- 
expressing sound; a chime grander than all that had been 
ever made the soul of bell, that ever could again be made its 
soul, telling the story of man’s life in all its unutterable pain, 
then its growing freedom from pain, so slowly lessening as age 
passed after age away until lost in the fulness of a joy with- 
out alloy of pain. The bell to which this music was wedded 
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was to be placed on the high temple of a cliff above all other 
cliffs in face of the sun, the god that lightens and creates, 
that animates and sets free and calls the world to worship, in 
thankfulness for the surcease of its pain. The envious wood- 
sprite, who is the spirit-substance of all earthly lusts, has 
foiled the glorious effort when it was very close upon accom- 
plishment. 

Rautendelein, it would appear, fills a double 7ré/e—she is the 
curious spirit of nature, made up of elements from the woods 
and mountains, the pleasant fields and the breezes that scatter 
health and sweetness on their paths; so, on one side of her 
ministry, she spurs Heinrich to the labor and the triumph 
which are only possible when the high ideal conceived within 
shall have taken form from the heart of nature. She is, there- 
fore, the inspirer of enthusiasm and the right hand that leads 
it onward and upward; but on the other side she draws him in 
a guilty passion from his wife, from the claims of the duties 
of husband and father, from the practice of the sweet humani- 
ties that lie around the path of every man who is faithful to 
the true law given him for his guidance. 

We must confess looking at the movements of the beings 
of the air, the hill, and the water, we experienced considerable 
pleasure; we were interested by the vicar, the school-master, 
and the barber, though they only represented what the poet 
looked upon as dead creeds, soulless conventions—that is, the 
creeds and moralities of the world of men—but our pleasure 
from and interest in Heinrich were not produced by the con- 
ception; so far from that, they were due only to the translator's 
admirable versification and his evident sympathy with his 
author. 


The substance of this little work* appeared in a different 
form before this issue. The first chapter came out originally 
in the Dublin Review. It is concerned rather with the broader 
aspect of the question—that is to say, its bearing on the poli- 
tical and social controversies of the present time, and the in- 
fluence for good which the thought of the sufferings and hero- 
ism of their grandfathers and great-grandfathers ought to have 
on men of Irish blood to-day, than with details of the cruelty 
on the one hand, and the courage with which it was met on 
thre other. Such details we have in the succeeding chapters in 
an anecdotal form, which imparts to them a vividness like that 


* The Catholics of Ireland under the Penal Laws in the Eighteenth Century. By his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Moran. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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of viva voce narration when the raconteur possesses sympathy 
and skill. These were published a few years ago as a series of 
papers in the Australasian Catholic Record; so that practically 
the matter before us is a reprint. We do not think in all the 
good work accomplished by the Catholic Truth Society it has 
performed a greater service to religion and the deep human 
interests depending upon it than in getting his eminence to 
prepare these papers for publication. 

We ask for this little book a large circulation. It is very 
interesting and very valuable. Of the truth of the statements 
made there can be no question; they are taken for the most 
part from official documents. It is not the same as what we 
have on the other side—that is to say, the Huguenot side, the 
English Protestant side, the American Puritan side, the anti- 
Catholic side generally,—charges for the most part with very 
little foundation, or at the best resting on hearsay evidence 
in the first instance, when not upon after-thought correlation. 


Though the archives of the Carmelite Order are by no 
means intact, yet they have served to supply many particulars 
of interest about the period considered in the present volume.* 
Quite absorbing, indeed, is the account given of the adven- 
tures, trials, and successes of the Carmelites during the stirring 
years of the foundation of the English mission. Our historical 
recollections are made personal and vivid when we think of 
these elder brethren of our own laboring amid such deadly 
perils for the conversion of heretics and the spiritual comfort 
of the faithful. Flight, imprisonment, exile, and death were 
common events in their times; for the finger of God then, as 
always, indicated the path of blood and suffering as the sure 
road to success. 

Not the least interesting account is that by Father Bede of 
the translation of St. Teresa’s works, and the attack upon that 
saint by a Protestant divine, not improbably the famous Still 
ingfleet. 

The narratives are full of edification, varied and replete 
with interest. The story of Father Bede, covering the period 
of the Restoration, hints at an aspect of English life quite un- 
known to the chroniclers of the coarse and wicked society 
commonly taken as representative of that day. And finally 
comes the pathetic account of Father Francis Brewster, the 

* Carmel in England. By Father Zimmerman, O.C.D. A History of the English Mis. 
sion of the Discalced Carmelites. London: Burns & Oates; New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 


cago: Benziger Brothers, 
VOL, LXX.—45 
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last Carmelite of the old English mission, who died in 1840, 
leaving behind his record of the community, “ No superior, no 
inferior, being the last man.” But it was quite a different 
England then from the one in whose conversion his brethren 
had worn away energy and life. And not the least among 
the influences conducing to that blessed change must be num- 
bered the heroic labors of the men whose adventurous careers 
this volume briefly records. 


The final volume of Father Guggenberger’s work * comes 
to hand well recommended by the preceding numbers, and 
dealing with our own century it loses nothing of the interest 
they possessed. It is of the same general plan, contains maps 
and references in similar generous abundance, is complete, ac- 
curate, and wonderfully thorough in detail. In fact this last 
quality falls not far short of becoming a defect; for confusion 
is almost invited by excessive minuteness in certain parts at 
the expense of others. But let us say of the whole work that 
it is something we have felt the want of more than once, and 
we can but rejoice that the first (to our knowledge) Catholic 
writer to attempt this sort of general history has made so 
striking a success. A great desideratum in history is accurate 
and impartial treatment of secular events closely concerned 
with religious interests—the relations of state and ecclesiastical 
authorities in certain critical negotiations, for example. This 
need is well met by Father Guggenberger’s history—so far as 
it goes, of course—it being rather in the nature of a compen- 
dium than a complete and exhaustive account of the history 


of eighteen centuries. 
et SEO 


I.—TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST.+ 

What Mr. Tissot says in closing his introduction to the 
Life of Christ: “If some other in his turn wishes to study 
and elucidate it yet further, let him make haste; for the data 
still existing, the documents of past centuries still surviving, 
will, doubtless, ere long, in these days of the invasion of the 
engineer and the railway, disappear before the irresistible im- 
pulse of the aggressive modern spirit,” is a criterion of the 
value of Mr. Tissot’s own monumental work, and an_indica- 

* General History of the Christian Era, Vol. Ul. By A. Guggenberger, S.J. St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 

+The Life of our Saviour Jesus Christ. Three hundred and sixty-five Compositions 


from the Four Gospels, with Notes and Explanatory Drawings. By James J. Tissot. Notes 
translated by Mrs, Arthur Bell (N. d’Anvers). New York: The McClure-Tissot Co. 
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tion of its worth to future generations. He might have added, 
in enumerating some of the devastating engines in the march 
of science, the higher criticism of the day. His work bears a 
peculiar relation to this element so destructive of the spirit of 
religion, and makes one reflect that a watchful Providence had 
no small share in the commission of this wonderful artist to 
depict on canvas in the mode he did the scenes of our Lord’s 
life from birth to ascension. The tendency of this modern 
spirit of the world in regard to religious things has acted so 
like a solvent on the solid realities of the faith of centuries 
that one could easily imagine a not very distant time when 
the terrific facts of the passion, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ would, under the microscopic analysis of higher 
criticism, be affirmed to be a certain sort of phantasmagoria 
existing but in the minds of the so-called witnesses or chroni- 
clers during a subjective state of soul, or under the influence 
of hypnotic suggestion. “Let us cut him off from the land of 
the living, that his name may be no more remembered!” (Jer. 
xi. 19.) It sounds absurd to say this to simple believers, 
but the evidence of our senses as to what is already affirmed 
by these oracles of higher criticism make such a supposition 
very plausible. 

There is a certain other class among professed Chris- 
tians, too, who would not be at all sorry in their hearts 
if the hyper-critics could encompass this new stroke of argu- 
ment. They are the fastidious and ease-loving ones who have 
come to think there is something unbecoming Christian de- 
cency in making real and vivid the harrowing scenes of the 
passion. True-hearted and loyal lovers of Jesus Christ, while 
feeling the most profound sense of dejection and sorrow at 
beholding this realistic delineation of those dreadful and heart- 
rending scenes, cannot but rejoice and be truly grateful, out of 
their love for Christ crucified, that at last a hand has been 
reverently daring enough, and exquisitely gifted enough, and 
honest and intelligent enough, to spare not a single truthful 
detail in conveying to canvas the reality, as far as may be, of 
the history of our Lord’s earthly life. A false and weak 
shame and an over-delicate sensitiveness to human suffering 
might make one turn away shrinkingly from these pictures, 
which so cruelly burn the reality of Christ’s torments into 
one’s very soul; and yet how salutary, almost for the sake of 
a mere human advantage, is such an experience to the esthetic 
and over-cultured intellectual life of our age, not to speak of 
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its glorious spiritual profit, humbly and eagerly sought for by 
Christian saint or sinner. “God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of Jesus Christ,” cried out the honest-hearted 
Apostle. In a true Christian spirit we can glory, then, in this 
wonderful manifestation of Christ’s love for man as por. 
trayed here. 

No slight addition to the value of these reproductions of 
Tissot’s great pictures are the notes or comments accompany- 
ing each picture, written by himself and translated into clear, 
good English. In these notes he explains many a minute detail 
of the picture which might otherwise be overlooked, or perhaps 
criticised, from its unusualness. No slightest point has been 
neglected in these explanations. His comment on the picture 
of Christ being given the drink when He said “I thirst” is a 
good example of this conscientious thoughtfulness in searching 
out the most obscure meaning in the words of the Evangelist. 
“ Now,” says St. John, ‘‘ there was set a vessel full of vinegar, 
and they filled a sponge with vinegar, and put z¢ upon hyssop, 


and put z¢ to his mouth.” ‘“ This vinegar, or acidulated drink, 
was called jfosca by the Romans. Sometimes it was merely 
wine which had turned sour. . . . Some man standing by 


then, moved to compassion by the touching complaint of Jesus, 
ran and soaked a sponge in this vinegar and offered it to him 
to drink. The sponge thus used had no doubt been brought 
with them by the executioners to wipe off the blood with 
which they were covered during the crucifixion. The man put 
this sponge, saturated with vinegar, upon a branch of hyssop. 
It is St. John, who was an eye-witness of all that occurred, 
who mentions what kind of branch was used; the other Evan- 
gelists merely say a reed. Now, the stem of the hyssop, though 
it resembles a reed in general appearance, is really not nearly 
so strong. The very thickest that could possibly be found 
would not be able to bear the weight of a sponge full of 
liquid. On the other hand, the stem in question forms a per- 
fect tube, in every way suitable for sucking up liquid or for 
ejecting it. In our engraving, therefore, we have represented 
the sponge alluded to in the Gospel narrative as having been 
placed, not at the top, but at the lower end of the stem of 
hyssop, in such a manner that the liquid with which it was 
saturated could be made to ascend the hollow tube by the 
pressing of the sponge, whilst Jesus sucked the vinegar through 
the upper opening. Any other plan than that here suggested, 
however small and round the sponge may have been, could 
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have achieved nothing but the smearing of the face of the 
Sufferer, which, under pretence of soothing his sufferings, would 
really only have added to them, for his body was everywhere 
covered with wounds. The cheeks, the nose, and the lips of 
the Sufferer must have been grazed in his many falls. Now, 
it was no doubt a compassionate man who ran to give the 
divine Master a drink when he cried ‘I thirst,’ and we feel 
that we are justified in supposing him to have acted in the 
manner represented in our engraving.” 

Indeed, these pictures would lose half, their value if merely 
scanned as pictures without the illuminating text accompany- 
ing them. The text alone without the illustrations would form a 
marvellous series of word paintings, and would afford the best 
sort of a book of meditations on the life and sufferings of our 
Lord. Often what at a cursory glance may appear grotesque 
or fanciful in Mr. Tissot’s illustrations becomes invested with 
a singular interest and charm when his explanation of it is read. 
Moreover not a single authority for his statements, both in 
pictures or writing, has been ignored by him. He has, in- 
deed, shown a marvellously open and unprejudiced mind in 
his researches, and at the same time there is a graceful humil- 
ity in the proffering of his personal opinion on questionable 
points that disposes the reader to yield to his judgment where 
he otherwise might challenge it. It might be interesting to 
quote here the ample list of references he consulted in his 
investigations of the actual history of the time of our Lord, 
but it ought to be unnecessary, as they who know of this 
magnificent and worthy work of Mr. Tissot should not rest 
satisfied until they have seen it for themselves. The numerous 
and, unfortunately, often peurile and sentimental histories or 
meditations on the passion which abound among the religiously 
inclined could be well exchanged in bulk for this superb edi- 
tion of four books, flawless in their style of binding, printing, 
and, above all, of illustrating, and an actual. material gain be 
the result, not to speak of the lasting spiritual one which would 
come from a fervent and humble perusal of their contents. 





2.—LECKY’S MAP OF LIFE.* 
Mr. Lecky intends to present a philosophy of life made up 
from the discharge of public duties and from the observance 


* The Map of Life. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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of certain mental and physical rules which would contribute 
to health and contentment. We are greatly disappointed in 
the book. It has been at all times our opinion that he was 
not a profound or an original thinker, but we judged that he 
looked at social phenomena with a calm and penetrating eye, 
that he could estimate them with a sufficiently exact appre- 
ciation upon the whole, and state his conclusions with temper 
and candor. It would be impossible to find a book more 
superficial and unfair than this one. One would find in the 
flimsiest of French memoirs sounder views of the influence on 
habits of thought, on the formation of character. Lilly and 
Pepys and Boswell, whom it would be hard in all literature 
to match in coxcombry and prejudice, offer instances of per- 
ception of the effect of circumstances on men and the 
power of men in laying hold of circumstances far above any- 
thing in this book which has not been taken from some other 
writer. 

The type of character’ Mr. Lecky has in his mind is in 
reality that presented by the English country gentleman. It 
is a good type upon the whole, but we are very sure that 
he has united with it a type in some respects higher, but in 
some less judicious, and in all respects more intense—the gentle- 
man of Ireland. It has been well said that a well-bred Irish 
gentleman is the most perfect specimen of human nature; but 
unless his mind has been enlarged by travel, he is as narrow 
as if he belonged to the seventeenth century. When Gardiner, 
the first Lord Mountjoy, returned from the Grand Tour, he 
told his countrymen they were the least liberal aristocracy ih 
Europe, and this at a time when the greatest orators who spoke 
the English language, the greatest lawyers that ever appeared 
in any country, were amongst them. Has the Irish gentleman 
advanced one step from the time of Gardiner? The narrow 
judgments and intense prejudices of this gifted, and in many 
respects so charming a type of character, are in this book 
superimposed upon the English gentleman of to-day, who is 
a fair-minded, conscientious man anxious to perform rightly 
the social or quasi-public duties belonging to him as a magistrate 
and landlord, a churchman and a patriot, but the combination 
is inartistic. 

The fact is, Mr. Lecky is an Irish Tory; and an Irish Tory 
has not one principle or tradition in common with the English 
Tory. The traditions of the latter go back to efforts on be- 
half of public liberty, and when all that was valuable in the 
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aim of those efforts was secured or promised, to services 
and sacrifices for the sovereign against the unjust aggressions 
of the people. The Irish Tory is the descendant of a rebel 
and a seventeenth century communist. His ancestor was one 
of the fierce sectaries to whom the blood of kings was a 
sweet savor and the lands of others the possession of the 
Chanaanites. He has preserved the sentiments of his ancestors 
with a fidelity he refused to the state-church to which he pre- 
tended to have conformed. He was instrumental in bringing in 
the Whig king, like the great Revolution houses of England, 
the Russells and the Cavendishes, the Ashleighs and the rest 
of that ill-omened tribe who in the name of liberty established 
a tyranny over the people sterner than that of France under 
Louis XIV., and in the name of justice fixed almost the whole 
burden of taxation on labor and the capital that employed it. 

He was always true to his principles, by which he under- 
stood that his loyalty to himself was- absolute, while his loyalty 
to the throne was limited by the condition of the king’s good 
behavior. That is, the Irish Tory was loyal as long as he was 
allowed to exercise unrestrained power over the property and 
persons of the majority of his countrymen. His devotion to 
the state-church of his country was limited in like manner. 
As long as he had the power to despoil it the institution 
should be maintained as a bulwark against popery; when he 
had no longer power to despoil it, he claimed whatever was 
left for his poor relations or dependents; when its resources 
grew with the increased wealth of the country, he filled its 
incumbencies with his younger sons without regard to their 
morals or religious opinions; when at length the imperial 
Parliament proceeded to disestablish it and secularize its pro- 
perty, he threatened to rise in rebellion. 

At the same time he is, and has been, a thorough gentle- 
man in all those things which make man gracious and engag- 
ing: a good if not an exact scholar, a wit, a matchless host, a 
munificent patron of art and letters.* It was only when the 
quasi-public duties of the magistracy, the obligations of his 
position as landlord, the claims of political life came upon him, 
that one found an intense bigot, a master with the conscience 
of a highwayman, a cynic with the public spirit and the con- 
tempt for native opinion of a Catiline. In the incongruous 


* Hardly any assistance has been granted by the English government to these depart- 
ments of civilized life, and such grudging help as it has given was atoned for by some spolia- 
tionin another direction. 
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blending of this figure with that of an English squire Mr. 
Lecky has produced a type which enables him to misrepresent 
social morals and draw political inferences which no well- 
informed Englishman would permit himself to repeat. 

The fact is, he does not seem to possess the most rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the history of party government in Eng. 
land; and yet we can hardly doubt but that he is excep. 
tionally well acquainted with its origin and growth. His s- 
tory of England in the Eighteenth Century, despite some mis- 
leading points of view from which he regards events in the 
highest degree momentous in the legal and political evolution 
of England, manifests a remarkable spirit of observation and 
much judicious inference, on the whole. We should be sorry 
to think the work before us was written for a party purpose, 
but how can we avoid the conclusion when we see a man mis- 
take political and social movements in one book, the true 
origin of which he presented in another? 

The formation of party in England is not a thing of yester- 
day; in one way or another it existed in every stage of the 
constitutional history of the country. It was known by differ- 
ent names from those at present; but the leading principles 
which divided the parties affected interests and expressed 
sentiments very much as they do to-day. There was the court 
party, and there was the country party, under the Plantagenets 
and Tudors; and the country party in the Civil War corre- 
sponded to the old country party of the Plantagenets and 
Tudors. The gentlemen who constituted it fought for the 
king, but it was when he had done everything that he could 
have done, and when the town party which succeeded to the 
court party of the Plantagenets and Tudors would not have 
left him one vestige of right, one particle of authority. The 
court party of the first two kings of the House of Hanover 
was composed of revolutionists kept around the throne by the 
spoils of office and the most scandalous exercise of patronage 
ever heard of in any country. These Whigs not only lived 
upon the taxes of the people, but at the Revolution they had 
by an infamous contrivance obtained a commutation of the 
services which were the condition of the tenure of their 
estates and had thrown the whole burden on the rest of the 
people—on every man who ate bread in the sweat of his face. 
They were to all intents and purpose as exempt from taxes 
as the privileged classes in France. Now, these regal rebels, 
these revolutionary despots, these robbers, under the pretence 
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of justice to the poor, were men whose political principles are 
fair, liberal, and enlightened, in comparison to those of their 
natural allies—the Irish Tories; and saying that Mr. Lecky is 
an Irish Tory of Irish Tories, we can safely leave his book to 
the judgment of our readers. 


3.—SAINT LOUIS.* 


The new life of St. Louis—one of the series already favor- 
ably mentioned in this magazine—has many intrinsic merits of 
plan and of spirit to recommend it to intelligent Catholic 
readers. It is not, the author himself tells us, “a history of 
Saint Louis—that is, a chronological and methodical account of 
the actions of his life and the events of his reign,” but it is 
rather a study of his character and holiness as manifested in 
the different phases of his private and public life. Ina series 
of thirteen essays, seven of which view him merely in his social 
relations and achievements, while the others take account of him 
as a king and soldier, we are given a complete pen-portrait 
of this middle-age monarch whose inflexible fidelity to justice 
and heartfelt love of peace may well shame many political 
leaders of our day. 

Nowhere in the book can one detect any attempt to exag- 
gerate his virtues or to hide his faults. Indeed one’s first im- 
pression is very likely to be that the author has not brought 
out his hero’s holiness quite clearly or fully enough. In 
trying to avoid the pious folly of those who make the saints 
seem far out of human reach and their perfection appear some- 
thing over and above and distinct from the conscientious ful- 
filment of God’s holy will, it would appear he was guilty of 
going to the other extreme by making the king’s holiness a 
mere detail in the picture. This unfavorable judgment springs 
mainly, and perhaps altogether, from a firmly-rooted but false 
conception of sanctity. We have grown so used to linking 
the word saint with ecstasies, visions, bitter self-scourgings, 
expressly sought humiliations, gifts of tears, and all those other 
wonderful manifestations of solid virtue which are so frequently 
found in the lives of the best-known servants of God, that 
we have inadvertently come to look upon them as the essen- 
tial elements of holiness, and naturally think that if they are 


* Saint Louis. By Marius Sepet. With a preface by George Tyrrell, S.J. London 
Duckworth & Co.; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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not dwelt on at length the biographies of saintly men are 
either incomplete or unfaithful. Happily M. Sepet has had a 
far more accurate knowledge of what really constitutes holi- 
ness, and has acted in accordance with that knowledge all 
through his work. At first we thought less kindly of the book, 
but long and careful reflection thoroughly convinced us that 
the writer had faced and accomplished his task in the proper 
frame of mind. 

The internal excellence of the life of St. Louis is not the 
only reason why we earnestly hope that it will be widely and 
thoughtfully read by our Catholic people. The book is also 
extremely opportune. It teaches clearly and forcibly two great 
truths that are sadly neglected in these days—truths that would 
work a magnificent reformation if we Catholics only let them 
get the grip God meant them to have on our minds. 

First of all, it gives us satisfaction to know that holiness is 
compatible with every legitimate occupation, and that it does 
not impede in any way the fulfilment of those duties that are 
attached to one’s special vocation. ‘‘ True devotion,” says St. 
Francis de Sales, “ does no injury to any vocation or employ- 
ment, but, on the contrary, adorns and beautifies it.” Whoever 
thinks otherwise does not know what devotion or holiness is. In 
his own mind he has substituted its accidental expressions, its 
extraordinary manifestations, for its real substance. He has put 
long fastings and watchings and bloody whippings of self in place 
of that whole-souled effort to correspond with God’s will which 
alone makes men holy. Few among the lawful occupations of 
men are of themselves more hostile to perseverance in the 
way of virtue than is the kingly state, particularly when it is 
of.a despotic character. There is, then, encouragement for all 
people in the fact that this great king was also a great saint. 

The second great truth which the life of this monarch 
teaches us is, that fidelity to the principles of the Gospel can- 
not satisfactorily explain either the political decadence of 
Catholic countries, or the intellectual and social backwardness 
of individual members of the church. The power of France 
is not now on the wane because her later rulers and people 
have been more just or more bent on piety than were her 
rulers and people in the days of her greatest glory and strength. 
Energy in accomplishing one’s worldly duties and energy in 
the service of God are not foes; they go very peaceably hand- 
in-hand. St. Louis served God earnestly, and yet he did 
not fail to strengthen his kingdom; he waged no war unjustly, 
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but he waged just wars with all his might; he did not inter- 
fere with his people’s rights, but he was active and determined 
in defending his own. These two lessons are of inestimable 
value to all us Catholics, and since a fuller knowledge of 
Saint Louis’ character and deeds cannot fail to impress them 
more and more deeply on our minds, it is earnestly to be 
hoped that this thoroughly admirable life of him will find 
many careful readers. 


4.—TO-MORROW IN CUBA.* 


Mr. Pepper has given us a remarkably comprehensive and 
at the same time accurate volume on the past history and 
present condition and future prospects of Cuba. It deals with 
the affairs of the island from an unusually varied point of 
view. The first half of the book is given over to tracing dur- 
ing the last half century the struggles of the people for 
autonomy, for self-government, and finally for independence; 
and it is done with an accuracy that is born of careful study, 
and wide reading, and close observation. Mr. Pepper has evi- 
dently had very favorable opportunities of meeting and _ talk- 
ing with many of the principal actors in the scenes he de- 
scribes, and his information appears to be first hand. 

The chapter on the religious conditions of the people in 
some respects overstates what is really the case, but at the 
same time it lays bare a deplorable state of affairs that is 
both a warning and a sorrow. 

It is outrageous that Spain should have been permitted to 
prostitute the highest and holiest relations of a people to its 
own nefarious purposes. While the union of church and state 
is theoretically the highest and best relationship, yet oftener 
than not with a state that has lost its Christian character the 
union becomes degraded into a sort of concubinage, in which 
the church—the weaker vessel—is merely used to pander to 
the lusts of the state for dominion. One cannot consider the 
deplorable condition of Cuba and the Cubans and not wish 
that the Spanish power had been banished from the island 
a century ago. 

To-Morrow in Cuba isa valuable hand-book of Cuban affairs. 
It possesses so much truth and states it so impartially that 
we hope very soon to make it a text for an extended article 
on educational and religious conditions on the island. 

* To-Morrow in Cuba. By Charles M. Pepper. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


























THE school system of New York is undergoing 

a process of remoulding. An effort is being made 

wate to unify the Department of Public Instruction 

and the Regents. It has been suggested that some very emi- 

nent educationist be selected for the dignified position of 

Chancellor. The wise suggestions of the Governor are assum. 

ing definite shape in a proposed Education Bill, and unless 

some hack politician blocks the wheels for the sake of the 

patronage, we may expect in the early future a well-rounded, 
harmonious system. 

There is no reason why this system should not include the 
schools of volunteer educational societies as well as the regular 
public schools. The children in the former schools are just as 
much children of the State as those in the latter, and the 


principle of including them has been admitted from time im- 
memorial by the Regents. The principle of classification 
should be one of merit, rigidly and impartially enforced. When 
the principle of merit is firmly established, it will co-ordinate 
and harmonize the whole system. Equal rights to all classes. 


" 
> 


It is time for the nations of the world to call a halt in this 
dreadful drama of war. The Boers have won a right, by their 
stubborn resistance as well as by their good fighting, to be 
parleyed with. If other nations insist, particularly if the 
United States formulates a proposition to arbitrate, prolonged 
warfare with all its horrid evils may be put an end to. 


”~ 
> 








The missionary movement towards non-Catholics which as- 
sumed a definite shape a few years ago is now bearing fruit. 
We are able to trace the record of 1,144 converts during the 
last three months of the last year. While these have been 
actually recorded, name and address, they stand for a much 
larger class whose admission to the church has not been made 
public. This comparatively small number is but the vanguard 
of a great throng that is looking to the Church of God for 
salvation. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


HE History of Education is now required in all normal schools and colleges 
for teachers, though, the books selected are often filled with many inaccura- 
cies, especially in dealing with Catholic countries. Dr. Levi Seeley, professor 
of pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, has evidently realized the 
difficulty of presenting a correct account of the work done for education in past 
ages. Inhis recent book, published by the American Book Company, he has 
given an extensive bibliography, in which he recognizes the Educational Essays 
of Brother Azarias—published by D. H. McBride—as deserving a place. It is 
to be regretted that he did not exclude such works as Painter’s History of Edu- 
cation, Quick’s Educational Reformers, and Draper’s Intellectual Development 
of Europe. The verdict of honest thinkers has shown these writers to be blinded 
by bigotry, unreliable in their statement of facts, and unjust to the early Christian 
teachers, who, wearing the religious garb, laid the foundations of great univer- 
sities and taught the rudiments of knowledge to the barbarian tribes of Europe. 

Teachers will find in Dr. Seeley’s work, condensed into a very brief space, a 
clear account of the methods and principles of teaching of all nations, and all 
the chief educators from the earliest times to the present, together with a 
description of the school systems of Germany, France, England, and the United 
States. An excellent index places all the contents of the work at the disposal 
of the student, and the references to larger and fuller works, together with the 
bibliography, form a guide for those who wish to pursue their studies further, 
The author seems to have had personal experience of teaching, and so to have 
been able to seize upon the distinctive points in the various systems, and thus to 
go to the heart of the matter at once. There is an evident desire to be fair to 
those systems and methods which prevailed when the Catholic Church held the 
control of education ; and, when we consider the stand-point of the author as a 
Protestant and the difficulty involved in the attempt to compress within brief 
limits the salient features of vast and complicated systems, a large degree 
of success has been attained. To Scholasticism four pages are devoted. 
Several of the statements made in this account we cannot accept, nor 
does Dr. Seeley seem to have himself always formed a definite judgment. 
Was Erigena or St. Anselm the founder of Scholasticism? In no sense can we 
look upon Abelard as a representative Scholastic; nor do we think that justice 
is done to St. Thomas Aquinas, the great Doctor of the Schools, by mentioning 
him along with Scotus and Occam as a great Schoolman. 

Scholasticism was so far from dissenting from the teachings of St. Augus- 
tine and the ascetics that, after welding them into one whole with the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, so far as that philosophy was true, it passed those teachings on 
to our own times; and it is in and through Scholasticism that St. Augustine’s 
influence and power over the modern church have been wielded. And if the 
scholastic method sought to base education on reason zmstead of authority, as 
Dr. Seeley thinks, how will he account for the condemnation by Pius IX. of the 
German theologians who ventured to criticise that method ? 

We cannot, therefore, endorse and approve of all the judgments expressed 
by the author, and might go on indefinitely in a criticism of various points. At 
the same time alarge measure of praise is accorded to Catholic work, and its ex- 
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cellence and merits are more fully recognized than in various other works which 
might be mentioned. This will be seen by those who refer to the chapters 
on Monastic Education, Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, the Crusades and their 
influence as an educational movement. We commend to the advocates and 
defenders of the present school system of the United States the principles of 
Pedagogy laid down by Luther as stated on p. 169. The first of these prin- 
ciples is: parents are responsible for the education of their children; while 
the third states that Religion is the foundation of all school education. Luther 
recognized the right of the state to interfere, but only as an enforcer of these 


principles. 
* * 


Twelve words are affected by the recent change in spelling in the official 
publications of the University at Chicago. These words are catalogue, peda- 
gogue, demagogue, prologue, decalogue, although, though, thorough, thorough- 
fare, through, throughout, and programme. They will appear in all university 
publications according to the new arrangement as follows: Catalog, pedagog, 
demagog, prolog, decalog, altho, tho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout, and pro- 
gram. These spellings are already in use in the publications of the National 


Education Association. 
os * * 


At the recent meeting of the Comparative Literature Society in Carnegie 
Lyceum, New York City, the subject was the Persian epic, Firdausi’s Shak 
Namah, and the lecturer Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University, 
Mrs. Horace E. Deming introduced the speaker, who gave a scholarly exposi- 
tion of the life and writings of the Persian poet, from his rise, in the latter part 
of the tenth century, to his death in ro10, The lecture was well illustrated with 
lantern slides. Many interesting reproductions of ancient Persian writings and 
paintings were shown. The Comparative Literature Society is studying histori- 
cally the development of literature in the leading civilizations of the world, and 
took up in 1896 the medizval epic and drama, followed by The Dawn of Litera- 
ture and The Comparative Study of Folk-lore. 

The development of the early epic will be traced this season, the object be- 
ing to determine, by a comparison of civilizations as distinct as Babylonia, 
India, Finland, Iceland, and Medizval France, to what extent the human mind 
has exhibited identical processes in its literary evolution. 

The programme for the year includes the following lectures: The Anglo- 
Saxon Epic, Beowulf, by Professor A. V. W. Jackson; The Greek Epic, Homer, 
by Professor Thomas Davidson; The Sanscrit Epic, by Professor Charles R. 
Lanman, Harvard; The Irish Epic, by Professor F. N. Robinson, Harvard; The 
Medizval French Epic, by Professor Arthur R. Marsh; The Babylonian Epic, 
by Professor Morris Jastrow, University of Pennsylvania; The Finnish Epic, the 
Kalevala, by Professor G. L. Kittredge, Harvard, and The Medieval Germanic 


Epic, by Professor Charles Sprague Smith, president of the society. 
* * * 


Advocates of a new copyright bill in England are hoping to secure copy- 
right for the life-time of the author and for thirty years afterward. In France 
the period of fifty years is added to that in which the author himself enjoys his 
privileges. In Spain and Italy it is eighty years. The question as to how long 
copyright should last has been put by the London Academy to a number of 
English authors. From the replies quoted it is evident that Sir Waiter Besant 
cannot count on the support of all writers for the contention that copyright 
should last for ever, 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer: In 1877, when a commission on copyright was 
sitting, I argued in favor of the duration now proposed—the author’s life and 
thirty years after his death, Certainly I think fifty years after his death would 
be better, since it would nearly always cover the possible life of his widow. The 
question of perpetual copyright I have not considered. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison: In my opinion, the proper period for the duration of 
literary copyright should be seven years from registration. 

Dr. F. J. Furnivall: I think copyright is quite long enough now, and that 
authors ought to be grateful to the public for making their rights last so much 
longer than those of patentees, who deserve just as much protection as authors. 
It is only writers’ conceit that makes them think themselves so valuable, and 
nothing should be done to encourage their delusion. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw: The proposal of perpetual copyright is a piece of 
rapacious impudence. Would it benefit anybody if the heirs of John Bunyan 
were now wallowing idly in royalties on /he Pilgrim’s Progress instead of 
working honestly for their living ? 

Considering that an inventor who enriches the world is granted patent- 
rights for fourteen years only, it is not clear why an author, who possibly de- 
bauches it, should get from thirty to over one hundred years’ copyright. The 
present term is too long, except in a very few special cases, for which extension 
should be granted on application to the courts. If the descendants of authors 
want copyrights, they can earn them by writing books. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney: I do not think perpetual copyright is desirable, be- 
cause a book, being a national possession, ought to be made accessible to the 
nation. Norcan I think it feasible, because an author’s descendants will be 
either lost or drift into other families. 

I think copyright should extend for two generations—say sixty years, 
roughly, And I feel that its duration in the hands of any single publisher 
should be limited, say, to six or ten years. 

Mr. Rider Haggard: I imagine that most people interested would be satis- 
fied with “during the author’s life-time and thirty years.” This, in the vast 
majority of cases, would mean a copyright of at least sixty years, and in many 
cases of eighty or one hundred; after that—-. 

Mr. Edward Clodd: The books needing protection under copyright are 
not so much those whose success is rapid, but those for which, after long years 
of neglect and slow sale, a demand, with steady and often increasing sale, arises, 
such as Meredith’s works. Hence I would grant copyright for at least three 
generations. 

Mr. Alfred Nutt: That copyright should be perpetual is the counsel of 
perfection; permanent possession of an artistic product is far more defensible 
than permanent possession of land, of raw materials of manufacture, or of the 
manufactured article. But it is a counsel of perfection which lies outside the 
range of practical politics. At the very least, however, the term of copyright 
should be extended so as to profit, should the right be a source of profit, the de- 
scendants of the holder to the third generation. Many works only become 
profitable from half a century to a century after the author’s death, because then 
only are they recognized as classics and benefit by a forced sale consequent 
upon their introduction into the educational curriculum of the country; it is 
scandalous that the writer should not be able to leave this chance of wealth to 
his descendants, or should not be able to discount it during his life-time, which 
he can only do if the purchaser of his right has the assurance of a lengthened 
term during which to enjoy it. It now happens that almost the only writer who 
can sell his copyright to advantage is the one who, from the stand-point of the 
permanent interests of literature and humanity, deserves the least consideration 
and protection—the ephemeral novelist. 

Mr. Anthony Hope: In reply to your questions, I think: That perpetual 
copyright is not desirable. It would be compatible with the public interests 
only under the most stringent safeguards, and would not be a good form of 
hereditary property, as it would ertail neither duties nor responsibility, That 
the term proposed in the new bill is satisfactory, and should, for the present at 
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least, be accepted by authors,. In the great majority of cases it would give a 

material increase on the present term, and it covers the time during which a 

man’s immediate descendants are naturally dependent on the results of his labors, 
ba * * 

Is Cheap Literature Cheapening Literature ?' was discussed not long ago by 
Professor H. Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, editor of the Bookman, andS, 
S. McClure, at the meeting of the Nineteenth Century Club at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Mr. McClure spoke from the publisher’s point of view. Professor Peck’s views 
were those of the literary man. Professor Peck maintained that cheap literature 
not only cheapened literature, but also the reading public and the literary worker, 
In other times books were expensive; people thought seriously about a book be- 
fore they bought it. People who read were fewer in number, but they were 
more discriminating. The man of many books wasa rarity. The man of a few 
books isa rarity to-day. The man of many books is a nuisance, Every one 
writes nowadays. Pens, ink, and stationery are all thatis required, Publishers 
will take “ flyers” as experiments. Stories are syndicated, published in cheap 
magazines and in paper editions. Successful authors write at least three books a 
year unless they are very lazy, and this because they all are bribed by the pub- 
lishers’ big prices. Writers cheapen literature by looking down at the pygmies 
instead of up at the immortals, and as a result write a little worse each day, 
Readers cheapen literature by reading Hall Caine instead of Trollope or Thack- 
eray. Too much is read and too much is written, The popular superstition of 
the day is that one must keep up with the new books. When a man despairs of 
doing this he takes to book reviews, finally falls to literary notes, and after that 
of course reads no literature at all. In the old days it was different. Literary 
men didn’t write because their books had a vogue. They treated their work 
seriously. It wasan art as well asa profession, and they put their heart and soul 
into it. They were not grasping. Gibbon took twelve years to write the first 
volume of his history, and twenty-four years to complete the series. Tennyson 
made notes for Zhe Jdylls of the King as long ago as 1833. Three years at 
least elapsed between the appearance of each of Thackeray’s novels. What the 
reading public wants and what the money-ridden authors need isa race of 
vigorous critics, men of courage, audacity, wit, satire, and knowledge, who would 
not give pallid appreciations of books but would scourge writers to a sense of re- 
sponsibility by criticisms that would smash, blister, excoriate, and draw blood! 

Mr. Taylor, president of the club, addressed a few remarks to the audience 
when Professor Peck had finished his dissertation. Mr, Taylor said that the 
club always liked to hear both sides of a question, and before those who were 
inspired by Professor Peck went home to sell their libraries to the junk-shops the 
speaker for the negative would present the other side of the case. 

S. S. McClure, the well-known publisher, traced the history of cheap litera- 
ture in this country, which began forty years ago, when English standard 
fiction was sold for a dime a volume, to the time when the passage of the Inter- 
national Copyright law brought about a standard American literature. Answer- 
ing Professor Peck’s appeal for a race of vigorous critics, Mr. McClure declared 
that there was no use under heaven for the critic. The man who bought the 
book was the real critic, and so discriminating was he that a publisher could not 
sell a poor book. In saying this, Mr. McClure declared, he spoke from experi- 
ence. As for the modern reader spending too much time in trying to keep 
abreast of the multitudinous literature of the day, Mr. McClure said the people 
of this country spent on the average only two cents a week on literature. Pro- 
ceeding to controvert the first speaker’s assertion that authors of this generation 
gave way to the temptation of doing profitable rather than high-class work, Mr, 
McClure referred to such men as George Meredith, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barrie, and others, and asked if they 
could be tempted. Cheap literature, he maintained, brought the standard and 
classic works into every home, and was thereby the means of fostering the taste 
for good literature rather than cheapening it. 

Miss Isabel F. Hapgood spoke of the spoiling influence upon young minds 
of cheap and trashy novels. In spite of the experience claimed by Mr. McClure, 
there is a low-grade publisher abroad whose books and periodicals are offensive- 
ly cheap and nasty. Would that they could be banished from the market! 








